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An Answer Book 


for All Teachers 
Don’t learn the hard way 


Success in professional courses 

does not mean success in a 

teaching job. An A in Teacher 
a Sees training does not preclude an 
ami ue 8 F in teaching. 


eed § it doesn’t make sense, or does 
GS an 
Not what a teacher knows, 
but WHOM he knows, is what 
counts. 


Jokes on the teacher have 
universal appeal--like those on 
the policeman and mother-in- 
law. 
Teacher Teamwork witha Parents demand of teachers 
Penman Tenitee “examples” for their children 


b e 
CR nell Nice that they themselves will not 
set. 


ral 


This book is a positive and constructive treatment of the basic 
problem of our public schools—the problem of public understanding, 
co-operation, and support. In a practical and entertaining manner, 
it shows the teacher how he, or she, can step-up matter-of-fact ac- 
ceptance of a public school program to its active endorsement and 
replace public indifference with sympathetic enthusiasm. 


After reading this book, every school administrator will recommend 
it to his teacher. 


Price $2.00 
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fs the Gditor Sees It by 


There are fewer courses in extracurricular 
activities in colleges and universities than there 
Perhaps fewer 
are needed because of (1) newer and younger 
teachers who have had considerable activity ex- 
perience, and (2) workshops and conferences 
in connection with special fields, publications, 
dramatics, and student council, for example. 
Undoubtedly, too, new courses in the guidance 
and audio-visual fields have tended to limit the 
offerings in activities. 

On the other hand it is still our humble 
opinion that every teacher should take a good 
course in activities because it (1) gives a general 
view of the entire field, (2) shows the proper 
relationships of the activities, and (3) stresses 
their educational goals and values. No special- 
ized course can do all three of these. 


were ten or fifteen years ago. 


May we stress again that although such com- 
munity activities as surveying traffic, raising 
funds, improving vacant lots, etc., may represent 
appropriate and valuable experience for young 
citizens, they should grow out of civics or similar 
classes as a sort of laboratory work. They are 
not justifiable student council activities. 


Potentially, the home room is a most ex- 
cellent setting for individual and group guidance. 
However, in many and many a school it is little 
or nothing more than an administrative device 
for taking the roll, reading announcements. 
collecting money, selling tickets, distributing 
publications, and similar activities. In others it 
is these and a supervised study period. 

Administrators must take most of the blame 
for this failure to capitalize the guidance func- 
tion of the home room because what an admin- 
istrator wants from his faculty and school he 
will usually get. 

Perhaps you read “Old Maid Schoolma’ams 
Had Their Pleasant Side” in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post for July 25, 1953. The implication 
was that because she was unmarried the teacher 
was somewhat of a freak with several unpleasant 
sides. Personally, we were disappointed to see 
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this great weekly magazine publish an article— 
and a pretty good one—under such a heading. 


About 600 fatal, and untold thousands of 
more or less serious, bicycle accidents occur 
annually in the United States. And the great 
majority of these concern children of school 
age. Nine out of ten of these fatal accidents 
involve boys, but the total of girls’ deaths in the 
10-14-year-old group is greater than for boys 
of this age. Collision with a motor vehicle is 
the cause of about four-fifths of the fatalities. 

An annual, preferably in the fall, bicycle- 
safety compaign should be considered an essen- 
tial feature of every school’s schedule. Who 
promotes it—health or physical education de- 
partment, student council, etc.—is relatively un- 
important. The important thing is that it is done. 


While we can truthfully say that school 
newspapers and yearbooks are being continually 
improved, we cannot say the same thing about 
the handbook. Issued less frequently, the typical 
handbook is built around (copied is a more 
accurate expression) earlier editions, and reflect 
all of their mistakes and misemphases— illogical 
material, amateurish unsuitable 
writing, and sloppy printing and binding. All 
of which is another way of saying that hand- 
book committees have learned very little about 
their job. 


organization, 


Soon now we'll see whether or not “single 
platoon” football “hurts the gate”—as all two- 
platooners have been insisting it will. If, for any 
reason whatever, football crowds are smaller 
this fall, we can expect to hear the two-platooners 
wail to high heaven. 

Really, if we want a big gate we should 
develop something comparable to the ludicrous 
dramatics of professional “wrestling.” 


Remember that it is a good plan to consult 
the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals’ list of approved contests before 
entering a nation-wide competition. 
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Each school should conduct a survey of community industries, as well as its 
students’ desires and interests, to ascertain and organize an efficient program. 


Cocurrieular Activities in 200 


Indiana High Schools 


OCURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN THE SEC- 
C ONDARY SCHOOLS today comprise a vital 
force in the development of the democratic 
way of life. Cocurricular activities permit the 
student to work with a group of individuals with 
the same interests, to participate in activities in 
which he himself is interested, to earn recog- 
nition in his “special” field, and at the same 
time offer the student an opportunity to adjust 
himself more readily to his environment. Co- 
curricular activities, therefore, should include 
every student in the secondary schools. Every 
student should be given the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in activities in which he can develop 
himself to the limit of his abilities in order that 
he may be a responsible, respected citizen of 
his community. 

What has been done during the last few 
years to meet this need in the cocurricular pro- 
gram? In a recent survey of 200 secondary 
schools, it was found that over 90 per cent of the 
activities for girls, over 67 per cent of the boys’ 
activities, and over 84 per cent of the activities 
for combined groups were added in the last 
thirty years. (Table IA) 

Of those activities added in the last thirty 
years, over 38 per cent of the activities for girls, 





Our Cover 


The upper picture shows school children eat- 
ing their dinner in buffet style. They are eating 
in a unique boarding house in Dutchess County, 
New York. The meal is served entirely on paper, 
including paper cups, dessert dishes, napkins, and 
doilies. Quick disposal provides more time for 
play and fun for the children. 


The lower picture is the 1953 graduating class 
of the Idaho Falls High School, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho. The | & F stands for Idaho Falls and 
there is no “if” about that. It makes an impressive 
picture and the class had the honor of being the 
first to graduate from the fine new building. See 
story on page 77 of this issue of School Activi- 
tles 
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over 37 per cent of the combined activities and 
over 34 per cent of the activities for boys were 
added to the school program during the last ten 
years. (Table IB) This would indicate that 
steady progress is being made to meet the needs 
of the young people in the cocurricular area. 
It is interesting to note that 66 per cent of the ac- 
tivities added for girls in the last thirty years in 
the 100-299 enrollment group of schools sur- 
veyed were added in the last ten years. (Table 
IB). * 
TABLE | 
Cocurricular Activities 
Added to the Secondary School Program 
A) Since 1922 
Boys 
70% 
70% 
76% 
67% 
B) Since 1942 


(expressed as % of Column A) 
Enroliment Boys Girls 


Over 600 34% 49% 
300-599 48% 38% 
100-299 52% 66% 

10- 99 44% 60% 


Girls 

90% 
97% 
96% 


95% 


Combined 
84% 
33% 
93% 
91% 


Enrollment 


Over 600 

300-599 

100-299 
10- 99 


Combined 
39% 
37% 
50% 


17% 


Types of Activities 

It was found that basketball was a part of the 
cocurricular program in 100 per cent of the 
schools surveyed. Future Farmers of America, 
Hi-Y, and football (for the largest schools) were 
the most popular all-boy activities. (Table II.) 
Activities for boys also included softball. base- 
ball, tennis, bowling, golf, wrestling, projection 
clubs, rifle clubs, service clubs. usher clubs, and 
junior conservation clubs. 
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TABLE II 


Basketball FFA 
100% 13% 
100% 75% 

100-299 100% 61% 30% 
10- 99 100% 28% 6% 


For girls it was found that the most popular 
activities were the Girls’ Athletic Association, 
Future Home Makers of America, and Sunshine 
Society. (Table II]) Other activities for girls 
included Y-Teens, Tri Hi-Y, Seniority, Girls’ 
Reserves, Athletic Sellers, Polar-Y, True Blue, 
Music Clubs, Girls’ League, Bowling, Saddle 
Club, Ushers, Pre-Nursing, Library, Health 
Council, Veronica Guild, swimming, and bowl- 
ing. 


Hi-Y 
86% 
70% 


Footba!! 
80% 
70% 
11% 


Enrollment 


Over 600 
300-599 


TABLE III 


GAA 
60% 
71% 


FHA 
25% 


31% 


Enrollment 


Over 600 

300-599 
100-299 27% 40% 31% 
10- 99 17% 8% 28% 

For the combined groups, band, newspaper, 
annual, and student council were the four out- 
standing activities. (Table IV.) 

Additional activities included Commercial 
Clubs, Dramatics Clubs, Latin Clubs, “Spanish 
Clubs, Camera Clubs, Music Clubs, Pep Clubs, 
Henor Society, 4-H Clubs, and others. 


TABLE IV 


Annual 


Sunshine 
20% 
47% 


Student 
Newspaper Council 


100% 100% 
35% 89% 


Band 
100% 
100% 


Enrollment 
Over 600 100% 
300-599 94% 
100-299 77% 73% 66% 90% 
10- 99 55% 64% 4% 71% 
These lists of activities would indicate that 
much is being done to add cocurricular activities 
to meet the students’ needs. However, some 
schools definitely lack cocurricular activities. 
In the 10-99 enrollment group of schools sur- 
veyed, 41 per cent of the schools have only ONE 
cocurricular activity for girls. Also, 40 per cent 
of this same group have NO all-girl activities. 
It might be noted that 40 per cent of the same 
group of schools offered basketball as the only 
activity for boys. This would indicate that there 
is still a great deal to be done in offering co- 
curricular activities for girls and boys in the 
smaller schools. 
Meeting Time and Financing 
Cocurricular activities meet at various hours 
of the day. Activities were reported as scheduled 
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during the school hours in general, during the 
home room period, “float” period, conference 
periods, activity period, noon hour, regular class 
time, after school hours, and evening hours. 
One of the most popular hours of the day was 
the hour immediately following the close of the 
school day. 

Some meetings were scheduled for the eve- 
ning; however, the number of activities meeting 
regularly at night were few. Some schools were 
using the last period or two of the school day 
for cocurricular activity meetings. This plan 
would leave the students’ time free after school 
hours for home responsibilities, work for re- 
muneration, or community and church activity. 

Boys’ activities were financed primarily 
through gate receipts and admissions, the athletic 
association or fund, with dues and projects fur- 
nishing funds for the non-athletic groups. Girls’ 
activities were financed primarily by dues. Con- 
cessions, activities, and projects furnished the 
additional funds. For the combined groups, ad- 
vertisements and subscriptions, financial help 
from the school board or township, and financial 
help from other adult groups furnished the 
money necessary for operation. 

Money-making plans included dances, book 
fee systems, Mardi Gras, fairs, visual education 
funds, initiation fees, livestock projects, scrap 
metal and paper drives, magazine subscription 
drives, sales of all kinds, donkey basketball, 
minstrel shows, carnivals, repairing of farm ma- 
chinery, egg and grain shows, convocations, 
pictures, paper funds, rented farm, checking 
coats and hats, and performances. 


The means of financing were as varied as the 
kinds of organizations. However, it should be 
pointed out that the “dues” method should be 
abolished. The “dues” method frequently elimi- 
nates the student who should actually be partici- 
pating in the activity. 


Sponsors 


Sponsors of the cocurricular activities in- 
cluded teachers from all departments. For boys 
the coaches and the agriculture teachers were 
the sponsors of the majority of the activities. 
For girls’ activities the home economics teachers 
and physical education teachers were the ones 
called upon as sponsors in most cases. 


In the combined groups, the business edu- 
cation teacher, band or music teacher, principal 
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(for student councils), and the English teachers 
were the most frequently listed. With this 
thought in mind, it should be noted that all 
teachers should be prepared to sponsor cocurric- 
ular activities. Sponsoring of cocurricular ac- 
tivities is not, therefore, peculiar to any one 
department of the school, but it is a common 
responsibility for all teachers of all departments. 
Summary and Conclusions 

Although many cocurricular activities have 
been added to the high school programs during 
the last ten years, each school should conduct 
a survey of all students therein to learn what 
their present interests and hobbies are. From 
this survey the additional cocurricular activities 
might be added to the program and many obso- 
lete organizations could be removed. 

Now is the time to “modernize” the program 
of cocurricular activities in each school in order 
to meet the needs of the youth therein today. It 
is the goal then of each school to offer cocurricu- 
lar activities to include every student in an 
activity in which he is particularly interested. 
In the very small school, this could be accom- 
plished by “group clubs” such as Hobby Clubs 
which would include people of various interests 
although there were not enough students of any 
one field of interest to form a separate club. In 
connection with this activity, the participation 
of the students in these activities—their holding 
office, serving on committees, et cetera—should 
be made a part of the students’ permanent 
records. 

Cocurricular activities should be planned as 
a part of the regular high school program. 
These activities should meet at a time which will 
not interfere with regular classes but which will 
be included in the students’ school day. This 
would permit the student to enter into the co- 
curricular activities and yet be available for 


after-school work or other community or at-home 
activity. 

Financing of activities should be accom- 
plished by “earned” money rather than by dues. 
The experience that the students have in earning 
the money for operating their activities is inval- 
uable. If money is donated by an outside organ- 
ization, the students should be expected to give 
an accounting of the money spent. The co- 
operation of the adult ‘and student groups can 
improve the public relations of the school. By 
eliminating the “dues method” of financing 
activities, the student who needs to be a part 
of the cocurricular program can be expected to 
participate. 

All teachers should be trained in the han- 
dling of group activity in their particular field 
of teaching in order to further the democratic 
way of life in the schools. The sponsors of the 
cocurricular activities must be able to inspire 
and stimulate the group of students who may be 
interested in additional activity in that field of 
study. Also, the sponsor must be able to relate 
the cocurricular activities in his field to the over- 
all program of the school. There must be a spirit 
of harmony and an attitude of close cooperation 
among all teaching personnel. Each teacher 
needs to understand the differences in individ- 
uals and their personalities and to help each 
individual to develop himself to the best of 
his ability. 

Cocurricular programs aid in the develop- 
ment of respected, responsible citizens in the 
school and adult world. Progress has _ been 
made in the organization of this type of activity; 
however, there is much room for improvement 
in the program in order to include all high 
school students in the area of their particular 
interests. 


The student council should express the opinions of the student body on 
matters of concern to the students, among the many other things. 


The Role of the Student Couneil 


HERE SEEMS TO BE MUCH CONFUSION 
T about the role of student council in con- 
temporary secondary schools. Most early 
proponents of student self-government (and it is 
still often so phrased) argued that the students 
should take over disciplinary matters and run 
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the school. This persistent idea of student gov- 
ernment exists today in the minds of many 
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people and often makes it impossible to organize 
and develop effective student councils. 

In some schools the student council is re- 
garded as “just another club” which runs errands 
or polices halls as local tradition allows. Unfor- 
tunately the chief contribution of certain councils 
seems to be that of raising money for student 
activities. Although promoting magazine drives 
or collecting donations for charitable purposes 
are worthwhile projects in themselves, the student 
council should be concerned with more than just 
fund raising. 


The student council in any secondary school 
should be the chief organization in the student 
life of the school. It should (1) express the 
opinions of the student body on matters of con- 
cern to the students; (2) inform the students of 
council action and lead them to accomplish de- 
sired ends; (3) share with the faculty and ad- 
ministration in the management of certain school 
enterprises; and (4) help students develop civic 
competence NOW. These roles are explained 
briefly in subsequent paragraphs. 

The student council should express the opin- 
ions of the student body on matters of concern 
to the students. In council meetings each repre- 
sentative should feel bound to tell the views of 
his constituents as well as his own. In homeroom 
meetings, student-citizens should be free to dis- 
cuss school problems and to support or oppose 
action of the council. Ever alert to weaknesses, 
pupils should try to correct shortcomings if such 
matters are within their power. 


The student council should provide for a 
“meeting of the minds” of students, teachers, 
and administrators. There should be provision 
for students to voice gripes, to make suggestions, 
to express hopes, and to recommend changes in 
plans—even in areas in which the pupils may 
not legislate. (The areas of student jurisdiction 
should be clearly defined in the constitution of 
the student council. ) 


The council itself should be composed of 
representatives from each grade level in propor- 
tion to enrollments in the several grades. It is 
not always recognized in practice that each home- 
room should be approximately the same size re- 
gardless of grade level. The council should be 
recognized by students, faculty, and other adults 
as representing student opinion. When the stu- 
dent president speaks in that capacity, he should 
speak for all students of the school. 
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The student council should inform the stu- 
dents of council action and lead them to accom- 
plish desired ends. Probably the most effective 
device for communicating council business to 
students is through regular reports by student- 
council members to their constituents. Each stu- 
dent in the school should have an opportunity 
to discuss questions which are under considera- 
tion in council sessions and to suggest matters 
that might be presented to the council. 


Meetings of the council should be held regu- 
larly on school time, probably during an activity 
period, in order to give each student an oppor- 
tunity to observe, for himself, how council meet- 
ings are run. Homeroom groups might be in- 
vited to visit council meetings on a rotating 
schedule. Sometimes assemblies of the town- 
meeting variety can be devoted to school issues 
on the council’s agenda. Bulletins and posters 
can effectively inform students of council ac- 
tion. 


The student council should share with the 
faculty and administration in the management 
of certain school enterprises. There is much need 
for cooperative planning by students, faculty 
members, administrators, and other adults. We 
should apply democratic means to achieve de- 
sired outcomes in a democratic society. 


The students should be able to commit their 
fellow students to action, but they should not be 
coercive or punitive in their actions toward some 
pupils. Service projects tend to be largely rou- 
tine. Very often student courts invade areas 
under the jurisdiction of the faculty and adminis- 
tration. Within limits, students can help plan 
school programs and determine basic school pol- 
icies as well as carry out routine services. We 
should let the pupils participate with the faculty 
at all levels of decision at least in some areas of 
responsibility. 


The student council should help students de- 
velop civic competence NOW. If youth solve 
problems which engage their interest, they will 
be better able to perform later their duties as 
adult citizens. Of necessity, formal classwork in 
social studies tends to emphasize adult respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. The student council prop- 
erly concentrates on youth’s duties and prob- 
lems now. 


Today most student councils have eliminated 
complicated legislative machinery patterned after 
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local, state, and national civic units. Instead 
councils have been organized as unicameral par- 
liaments with student officers responsible for 
both the legislative and the executive functions of 
government. Certainly students should become 
familiar with the rudiments of parliamentary 
procedure, the constitution of the local student 
council, and traditions and regulations of the 
school. In addition, opportunity should exist for 
all students to put their civic knowledge into 
practice. The student council can serve well as 
the students’ vehicle for democratic action on 


current school problems. 

As a laboratory for the practice of good citi- 
zenship now, the student council has tremendous 
possibilities. But desired outcomes may be 
thwarted if the faculty screens all candidates for 
membership on the council, if high scholastic 
requirements must be met by officer candidates, 
or if the principal must approve the agenda for 
each council meeting. Responsibility and coop- 
eration can be developed on the part of the 
youth of today only if they have a chance to 
make some decisions while still in school! 


Sincere interest, constant patience, continuous teaching and coaching, com- 
bined, can encourage an individual to become a sincere and useful member 
of society. 


Athleties as a Medium for Helping the 


Maladjusted Child 


AVE YOU TRIED reaching the maladjusted 

child through his participation in athletic 

activities? I am going to relate a case in 
which some definite improvement was noted 
through a child’s experiences on the athletic 
squads. 

Tom was received as a transfer student from 
a local school system. At his former school he 
said that he was always picked on, was told to 
keep quiet, and he was banished from games for 
very trivial reasons. 

Physically, Tom is a very tall, rather un- 
gainly, eleven year old who seems to “fall over 
his own feet.” He is nervous as indicated by 
fingernail biting, often wears a strained expres- 
sion, talks a great deal, laughs loudly, and cries 
rather easily. He has considerable energy and 
wants to be doing something all the time. He 
picks on other small youngsters and has begun 
noticing the girls. 

In observing personality impressions Tom 
seems to be suffering from inferiority feelings 
about his appearance and his lack of skill in 
games. There is evidence of an immature type 
of adjustment to children on his own age level. 
He tries to meet his frustrations by the “sour 
grapes” mechanism of belittling what he himself 
does not possess. There is much negativism in 
his make-up. His relationship with his sister, who 
is much better adjusted socially, is strained. 
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Tom’s mother believes that she was too anx- 
ious about his “getting out of her sight.” This 
restriction limited Tom’s opportunities to culti- 
vate good human relationships and broaden his 
experiential background. The mother thinks of 
Tom as a large, awkward boy who has “good 
intentions” but is constantly misunderstood by 
others and blamed for things that he has not 
done. 


In mapping out a plan of improvement for 
Tom I had to organize a set of objectives. He 
needed self-confidence, a feeling of belonging to 
a group, a working knowledge of techniques to 
use in making and keeping friends, and skills 
in playing games. Through the individual con- 
ference I learned that Tom required intelligent 
understanding, a compliment now and then for 
a job well done, and practical opportunities to 
improve himself in the skills of athletic partici- 
pation. 


Tom was encouraged to participate in after- 
school athletic activities with the other boys. He 
attended these sessions regularly and he prac- 
ticed the skills of throwing, catching, fielding, 
and hitting with boys on his own ability level. 
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I pointed out ways in which he could improve 
certain deficiencies and we tried the better tech- 
nique in actual games. One big problem was his 
habit of holding the bat on the end and trying 
for home-runs. A suggestion was made that he 
would do better if he choked up on the bat and 
just tried to time the ball when he swings. These 
little pointers helped Tom and he started to get 
more base-hits. Then he practiced stepping into 
the ball a little bit more on his swing and he was 
encouraged by the fine results that steady prac- 
tice can bring. 

One of Tom’s biggest difficulties was his in- 
ability to get along well with people. He often 
became involved in arguments during the game 
over minor points. I explained to him that the 
proper way to settle disputes was to talk things 
over quietly. It was further emphasized that 
when there are two talkers and no listeners an 
argument will never be settled. Tom thought it 
would be a good idea if he listened to the other 
person’s side of the issue first. Then he would 
present his own version, and abide by the um- 
pire’s decision. 


Tom had a bad habit of destructively criti- 
cizing fellow team members whenever they made 
errors on a play or failed to get a hit. We talked 


this point over carefully and he came to realize 
that this technique was hurting the other person’s 
feelings, and it was making him very unpopular 
in the group. In addition, he was hurting his 
team’s chances of working together as a unit. 
After thinking it over to himself he offered the 
positive suggestion that perhaps it would be a 
good plan to pep up his team with a good word 
for a fine play. 


He also planned to offer a little encourage- 
ment during moments of strain in the game. His 
change of approach was a pleasant and most wel- 
come surprise to his teammates. Tom’s popu- 
larity showed a decided upswing after he used 
these new techniques in several games. 


When the basketball season started, Tom 
worked hard in the practice sessions and he be- 
came a member of the squad. He learned the 
importance of teamwork by seeing what was 
accomplished through group passwork and de- 
fensive maneuvers. He gained the respect of the 
other team members by practicing in a diligent 
manner and improving his own quality of play. 
His competitive spirit showed them that he ap- 
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preciated being a member of a cooperating or- 
ganization. 


Tom needed considerable understanding and 
the opportunities to develop the skills and tech- 
niques that are necessary to get along well with 
people. He was thrilled to be a contributing 
member of a “going concern.” To develop young 
children as a master gardener develops plants, 
through careful observation and close attention, 
is necessary in the modern school. 


Athletics can play a key role in helping the 
maladjusted child develop good human relation- 
ships and techniques that he can profitably use 
on the playground, in the classroom, and in 
practical life situations. 


G.A.A. Honors Assembly 


JOAN SIEGLE 
Wakefield Junior High School 


Tucson, Arizona 


The Master of Ceremonies for the assembly 
is the President of the Girls’ Athletic Associa- 
tion. She opens the program with a short de- 
scription of the activities the G.A.A. has spon- 
sored during the past school year, and then in- 
troduces the Vice President of the Association 
who serves as narrator of the skit presented by 
the members of the G.A.A. Council. A poem is 
read called Sports Fashion Parade of Now and 
Then, while models wearing modern and old 
fashioned sports outfits for swimming, tennis, 
basketball, riding, and winter sports parade 
across the stage. 


The Girls’ Athletic Association 
Has prepared a Fashion Show, 
To demonstrate the costumes 
Of girls of long ago. 


The Athletics of the ’nineties 
Wore a very different sort 

Of outfit, from the ones we wear 
For each and every sport. 


The queen of the old time bathing beach 
When garbed in such a gown, 

Sat modestly upon the shore— 
In the water she might drown. 


But the modern swimmer wears this dress, 
It covers her just more or less. 


Another sport quite popular 
In the good ole days of yore— 
Was tennis—played upon the lawn 
In skirts that swept the floor. 
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Now the tennis player of today 
Wears shorts above her knees, 

And she can hit that little pill 
With perfect form and ease. 


The horséwomen of those days gone by, 
Wore a divided skirt. 

And rode side-saddle on her mount— 
We think she was a “nert.” 


riding in nineteen-fifty-three 
Is mainly for the rich, 
They get horsed up in coats and boots 
And crops and hats and “sich.” 


Now 


For outdoor sports in Mother’s time 
To brave the wint’ry blast, 

The girls wore hoods and gaiters warm— 
But that was in the past. 


For now when winter sports are here, 
They fasten on their skis, 

And don this one-piece uniform— 
And yet they seldom freeze. 


This classy get-up that you see 
Is what our ancient sisters, wore 

As they chased each other hither and yon 
Over the gymnasium floor. 


At High School the coeds wear 
This costume up-to-date 
For basketball and other sports 

In which they participate. 


We laugh at these old-time costumes now, 
We think they’re awful funny, 
But come some future day, they'll say— 
“Tee, Hee, see that one—it’s a honey.” 
—MarTHA BucBee 


The president then introduces the G.A.A. 
Intramural Chairman who gives the results of 
all Intramural tournaments for the year, giving 
the winning home room teams and the League 
to which each team belongs. She then presents 
the individuals of the League with the highest 
number of points for the past years’ participation 
with class numerals. 

The G.A.A. Award Chairman is then in- 
troduced. She presents school letters to indi- 
viduals who have earned at least 150 G.A.A. 
points, and G.A.A. pins to those who have earned 
at least 300 points. 

The program is concluded with the presenta- 
tion of a cup to the outstanding girl athlete of 
the year by the Girls’ Athletic Association Spon- 
sor. 

This program may be divided with the boys 
so that both may be combined in one Athletic 
Honors Assembly. 


Excellent material for argumentation is presented for both the affirmative 
and negative sides of one of the possible current school debate topics. 


“Should the Electoral Vote Be Cast in 
Proportion to the Popular Vote?” 


NE OF THE THREE POSSIBLE SELEC- 
TIONS for the final wording of this year’s 
debate question is “RESOLVED: That the 

Electoral Vote of Each of the States Should Be 
Cast in Proportion to its Popular Vote.” When 
the final selection of the debate topic is made 
early in January, this specific wording will be 
one that will be given consideration. It differs 
from the proposal discussed last month which 
called for the election of the President of the 
United States by the direct vote of the people. 
It is radically different from the proposal that 
will be discussed next month, which is that the 
President should be elected by the Congress. 
This year, for the second time, the high 
school debate season will be divided into two 
sections. During the first semester the debaters 
will discuss different subjects on the general 
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HAROLD E. GIBSON 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


topic of “How Shall We Select the President of 
the United States?” Following several months 
of experimentation and exploration the final 
wording of the debate question will be made. 

Before the debater can attempt to discuss 
any debate question, he should have a clear 
understanding of the meaning of the terms of the 
question. In order to give the debater a proper 
start toward the preparation of his initial de- 
bates we will present an explanation of the mean- 
ing of the terms of this debate topic. 


RESOLVED: That the Electoral Vote of Each 
of the States Should Be Cast in Proportion to Its 
Popular Vote. 


“THE ELECTORAL VOTE OF EACH OF 
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THE STATES”: The term “electoral vote,” when 
used alone, refers to the 531 votes of electors 
who at present constitute the electoral college. 
When the qualifying phrase “of each of the 
States” is added this term takes on a new mean- 
ing. It now refers to the electoral votes for 
President and Vice-President that have been 
allotted to each individual state. For example 
the number of electoral votes since 1950 of New 
York is 45; of California 32; of Illinois 27; of 
Florida 10; and in Nevada the number is 3. 

“SHOULD”: This term implies that the 
affirmative must advocate a change in the system 
of casting the electoral votes of each state. The 
affirmative must show that the adoption of a 
system of allotting the electoral vote of each 
state in proportion to the popular vote is either 
desirable or necessary or both. It is not neces- 
sary for the affirmative to prove that their plan 
will actually be adopted. If they can prove that 
their proposed change should be made they will 
win their case. 

“BE CAST”: This term indicates a change 
in the method of making the electoral vote in 
each state. Instead of having individual electors 
meet and cast their votes as they please, the same 
number of votes will be cast in an automatic 
manner. The way the electoral votes of each 
state will be cast can be determined by mathe- 
matical calculation after the popular vote has 
been counted. 

This new system completely eliminates the 
possibility that an elector might defeat the will 
of the people by voting for a Presidential can- 
didate other than the one the people elected the 
elector to vote for. When the electoral votes are 
cast automatically there is little chance that the 
will of the people will not be represented in the 
total electoral vote. 

“IN PROPORTION TO THE POPULAR 
VOTE”: This term states that the “unit vote 
system” of giving all of the electoral votes of 
a State to the candidate with a plurality of the 
popular votes will be eliminated. In its place 
the new system will divide the electoral votes 
allotted to the state in direct proportion to the 
number of popular votes received by each 
candidate. 

In order to illustrate how the electoral votes 
of a State would be divided let us take Florida. 
The State of Florida has 10 electoral votes. Let 
us assume that in the election of 1956 the Demo- 
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crats receive 60 per cent of the popular vote and 
the Republicans 40 per cent. Applying these 
proportions to the 10 electoral votes, the Demo- 
cratic candidate would get 6 electoral votes and 
the Republican candidate would get 4. 


Affirmative Arguments 


There is a danger under the electoral college 
system that electors may defeat the will of the 
people. Originally the plan of electing the Presi- 
dent was to have the people elect the electors and 
then the electors would cast independent votes 
for the man they thought would make the best 
President. This plan worked until the formation 
of political parties and after that the electors 
were supposed to cast their votes for the candi- 
date of their party. It must be remembered, 
however, that electors are not bound to cast 
their votes in this manner. In fact we have 


examples of electors disregarding the will of the 
people and casting their votes as they please. 


In the election of 1796, three electors who 
had been pledged to Thomas Jefferson actually 
voted for John Adams. Adams won by a vote 
of 71 to 68. In this election the shift of electors 
actually changed the election. In 1820, William 
Plumer of New Hampshire voted for John 
Quincy Adams when he was elected to vote for 
James Monroe. In 1824, ten of the fourteen 
electors of North Carolina voted for Crawford 
even though Andrew Jackson had won the pop- 
ular vote of the State. In the same year three 
electors from New York were supposed to cast 
their votes for Henry Clay. They cast one vote 
each for Jackson, Adams and Crawford. 


In 1872 a “Liberal Republican” elector from 
Missouri withheld his vote from Greeley, who 
had won the popular vote of the State, and cast 
it for Davis, an independent candidate. An even 
more significant incident is that of James Russell 
Lowell, a Republican elector from Massachu- 
setts in 1876. In that year Tilden, the Democrat 
had a clear popular majority of 250,000 votes. 
Tilden had a clear electoral vote of 184 with 
185 necessary to election. Twenty electoral votes 
from four States were in dispute in this election 
of which Charles E. Beard has said, “the Demo- 
crats stole the election in the first place and 
the Republicans simply stole it back.” In this 
election, elector Lowell pondered long over 
whether he should support Tilden as the popular 
choice of the people. In the end he voted for 
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Hayes. Had he voted for Tilden, the latter 
would have won. 

In the election of 1948 a Democrat elector 
from Tennessee actually bolted the party and 
cast his vote for Thurmond, the Dixiecrat 
candidate. 

As we have pointed out, electors are not 
bound to respect the will of the people in their 
balloting for the President. We can see the pos- 
sibility of a grave miscarriage of the will of the 
people at some future date. 

The “Unit System” which gives all electoral 
votes of a State to the winner encourages fraud 
in elections. This unit system is one develop- 
ment made possible by the electoral college plan 
that was not intended by the framers of the 
Constitution. They had planned that electors 
should cast individual votes based upon their 
own convictions with regard to the best can- 
didate. 

Under the “unit system” this happens. In the 
election of 1948, Truman got 1,913,000 popular 
votes in California. Dewey got 1,895,000 while 
Wallace got 190,000; Thurmond 1,000; Watson 
(Prohibitionist) 16,000; Thomas (Socialist) 
3,000 and all others got about 1,000. Although 
Truman had less than a majority of the popular 
votes, he did have a plurality of 18,000 and so 


he got all of the 25 electoral votes of the State. 
In this case Dewey did not get a single electoral 
vote even though he was the choice of 1,895,000 
people. 


Now let us see how such a situation can 
easily lead to fraud. With 25 votes at stake in 
a close election, every known means could be 
used to induce the voters to cast their votes for 
one candidate or the other. The temptation 
toward fraud could be very great in such an 
election. With the plan of the affirmative, how- 
ever, to divide the electoral votes of each of 
the States in direct proportion to the popular 
votes, we would have had a situation in Calli- 
fornia where Truman would have been given 
12 plus electoral votes, Dewey about 12 electoral 
votes and the remaining candidates would have 
had about one electoral vote divided among them. 
When such a condition exists, there would 
really be no need for fraud since there would be 
no way that the group indulging in the fraud 
could be benefitted very much. 


Now let us take an example in a State like 
South Carolina where the voters are about 95 
per cent Democratic. There probably would not 
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be any real incentive to indulge in fraud in 
this State since there would be little to be 
gained even if a few more voters could be in- 
duced to vote Democratic. It is apparent that 
under the plan of dividing the electoral votes 
according to the percentage of the popular vote 
received by each candidate we might have cleaner 
elections. 


We can eliminate the possibility of a candi- 
date winning with less votes than his principal 
opponent. Probably the greatest evil that we 
have in the electoral college system of electing 
the President is the ever present possibility that 
in a close election the winner may actually 
have fewer popular votes than the loser. This 
has happened twice. In 1876, Hayes won even 
though he had 250,000 less popular votes than 
Tilden, the Democrat. In 1888, Grover Cleve- 
land had 95,000 more popular votes than his 
Republican opponent Harrison, and Benjamin 
Harrison won the election. We have had two 
near misses since that time. In 1916, a switch of 
3,000 popular votes in California would have 
made Charles Evans Hughes President in place 
of Democrat Woodrow Wilson, who had about 
800,000 more popular votes than Hughes. In 
1948, a switch of about 30,000 votes in Califor- 
nia, Illinois, and Ohio would have made Re- 
publican Thomas E. Dewey President instead 
of Truman. In this election Truman would have 
had over two million more popular votes than 
Dewey and still would have been the loser. 

Now let us think for a moment how im- 
portant it is to eliminate this possibility of 
having a man elected as President who is not 
the choice of the people. In the first place, it 
is doubtful if the people would accept a situation 
again similar to the ones we had in 1876 and 
again in 1888. Today political lines are defi- 
nitely drawn with labor and other groups feeling 
their needs more keenly than they did 75 years 
ago. They would feel that they had been denied 
a fair representation in our government and 
they would demand a change. 

Then too if democracy is to work we must 
protect the people against the possibility that 
in a close election the defeated party might 
gain control of the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment. A few close elections in which the 
will of the people is defeated could easily induce 
the more radical groups in our nation to demand 
some violent form of government such as a dic- 
tatorship. There is so much danger in this 
system that the plan of the affirmative should be 
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adopted. It would eliminate the possibility that 
the winner might have fewer popular votes than 
the losing candidate. 

Dividing the electoral vote in proportion to 
the popular vote would protect the rights of the 
States. One of the most important parts of the 
governmental organization of the United States 
is the division of rights between the states and 
federal government. One of these important 
rights of the States is to determine who among 
its citizens shall have the right to vote. Under 
the present electoral college system the States 
can say who shall and who shall not among her 
citizens vote for the President of the United 
States. Under this system a boy of 18 can vote 
in Georgia while he must wait until he is 21 in 
California. We feel that this is a good provision 
since the State is in a better position than the 
federal government to determine who should 
have the right to vote. 

One of the great objections to the plan to 
elect the President of the United States by the 
direct vote of the people is the fact that if the 
system is adopted, it will be necessary to estab- 
lish uniform voting qualifications in all States. 
No longer can Georgia have 18-year-olds vote, 
unless of course the government in Washington 
makes 18-year-olds eligible in all States. If we 
grant this one new power to the federal govern- 
ment, it will merely be the opening wedge lead- 
ing to the demand upon the part of Washington 
for more and more power. 


Regardless of how we look at this matter, it 
is apparent that the States will never give up 
this right to determine who shall vote within 
their own borders. Can you imagine for a 
moment that the 13 states of the Solid South 
will ever give up to the federal government on 
this matter? We know that they will not. 


The plan that is proposed by the affirmative 
will not take away this important power of the 
States. Each State can establish its own quali- 
fications for voting. When the election is over. 
the electoral votes will be cast in direct propor- 
tion to the popular vote. There will be no inter- 
ference from Washington. We feel that this is 
the only change that can be made in the system 
of electing the President, that will not interfere 
with the power of the individual States. 


Negative Arguments 


It must be remembered that we have many 
arguinents that oppose this proposal that the 
electoral vote of each of the States should be 
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cast in proportion to its popular vote. Some of 
the more important arguments against the pro- 
posal of the affirmative are given below: 


The adoption of the Lodge-Gossett Resolution 
to cast electoral votes in proportion to the pop- 
ular vote would have changed many election 
results. Of course we cannot say that it would 
have been a serious matter to have had some 
of the elections of the past changed, but the 
best figures that we have today indicate that if 
this method had been used, we would have had 
different Presidents in several elections. 


In the election of 1880, Hancock, the Demo- 
crat, would have been elected over Garfield by 
a majority of 6.8 electoral votes. This would 
have happened even though Garfield had a 
popular majority of 7,618 votes. In this election, 
we can see that the evil of allowing the man 
with the smallest number of popular votes to 
win would have been present. In 1888, Cleveland 
would have been elected instead of Harrison. 


The results in the election of 1900 would 
have probably shocked the nation if the affirma- 
tive plan had been in use. Ruth C. Silva, writ- 
ing in the American Political Science Review, 
feels that the Lodge-Gossett formula would prob- 
ably have provided a contested election in 1900. 
Although McKinley had a popular majority of 
861,759 votes, the largest in history up to that 
time, he would have won by less than one-tenth 
of an electoral vote. Calculations made by Sen- 
ator Taft indicate that Bryan would have won 
the election by 4.3 electoral votes. 


We feel the best summary has been given 
by Miss Silva when she says, “In summary, the 
Lodge formula would reduce the possibility of a 
Republican’s reaching the Presidency even with 
a popular plurality, but would enable a Demo- 
crat to salvage victory from popular defeat.” 


The plan of dividing the electoral votes of 
each of the States in proportion to the popular 
vote would destroy the two-party system. Since 
the door is opened for every candidate to receive 
some electoral votes in proportion to his popular 
vote, we would have elections in which four or 
five candidates receive some of the electoral 
votes. Encouraged by their showings in the last 
election, some of the smaller parties will try to 
secure more and more votes in the next election. 
This will continue until there is danger that we 
will get too many interests and parties started 
in this country. 


Now let us look at the advantages of the 
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two-party system. In the first place it allows 
us to make a clear cut choice of the individual 
who shall be the President. In all but two cases, 
the President has been the man with the largest 
number of popular votes. In the second place 
it forces the people to compromise and make up 
their minds in supporting candidates for the 
Presidency. Each of the two major parties must 
prepare a platform that will appeal to a large 
cross section of the voters. People who are ultra 
conservative or who are radical must find the 
party that they feel they can support. With the 
two-party system there is no chance for the 
Communist party to become an important part 
of our political life. 

If the plan of dividing electoral votes in 
accordance with the popular vote is adopted, we 
can look forward to the formation of many 
splinter parties. Instead of national unity, we 
will have distrust and discord. We feel that this 
is too high a price to pay for this proposed 
change in the system of electing the President. 

If the electoral votes are cast in proportion 
to the popular votes the Democrat party will be 
greatly strengthened. Under the electoral college 
system of electing the President the Republican 
party has a distinct advantage. It has been esti- 
mated that the Democrats must have 52 per cent 
of the popular vote to be assured of election. The 
Republicans can win with only 48 per cent of 
the popular votes. 


Most of the opinion polls and surveys of 
voter preferences indicate that in normal times 
the voters of the nation have a slight tendency 
to favor the Democrats in a national election. 
Although the landslide of 1952 does not seem to 
bear out this trend of voting, over the last 
quarter century the Democrats seem to hold 
the edge. Since the Democrats have a penalty 
of about 4 per cent in the popular vote in elec- 
tions held with the electoral college, the adoption 
of the affirmative plan would be a great boon to 
their party. Instead of being forced to have 
52 per cent of the popular votes in order to 
win, they could win with only 50 per cent of 
the popular vote. It has even been calculated 
that the Democrats could win with a little less 
than 50 per cent of the popular vote under 
the affirmative plan. 

The place where the affirmative plan would 
help the Democrats would be in the South. Since 
the percentage of Democrat voters is so high in 
the Solid South very few of the 129 electoral 
votes of this area would go over to the Republi- 
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cans. To offset the loss of a few electoral votes 
in the South, the Democrats would gain many 
electoral votes in the large doubtful States where 
the political strength of the two parties is more 
nearly even. There can be little doubt but that 
the adoption of this change would greatly 
strengthen the Democrat party nationally. 

This plan of casting electoral votes in propor- 
tion to the popular vote could allow a radical 
candidate to win. It might appear to be far 
fetched, but there is a possibility that a number of 
political parties might develop under this pro- 
posal of the affirmative: If this happens, there is 
a real danger that a radical leader, with the sup- 
port of only a minority of the voters, might win 
the election. 

Let us assume that five political parties might 
have candidates in the race for the Presidency. 
It might be that the middle of the road group 
would be all split up over issues of a sectional 
nature. The difference between these groups 
might be very slight, but still they are unable 
to unite to support one candidate as they do today 
under the two-party system. On the other hand 
the radical element of the country might be able 
to concentrate their voting power behind one 
candidate. 

Let us suppose that the middle of the road 
voters are split up into four groups. Two groups 
poll about 15 per cent of the votes each. The 
other two groups each have about 20 per cent 
of the total votes. This leaves 30 per cent, and 
the election to the radical element. Their candi- 
date would be elected President even though 
a large majority of the people do not want him. 
It is the possibility of just such a happening 
that makes the proposal of the affirmative so 


dangerous. 


Editor‘s Note This is the second article on the current 
debate topic in a series of three written by an outstanding 
student, author, and authoritarian on the subject and activity 
of debating. The third and concluding article will appear in 
the November issue of School Activities. 


Armistice Day Program 
LOIS McCARTHY 
Elementary School 
Paterson, New Jersey 


Part I—Revolutionary War. “The War for 
Freedom.” 
Famous Folk 
Narrator: 
“Thy days are done, thy fame begun; 
Thy country’s strains record 


The triumphs of her chosen Son, 
The slaughter of his sword! 





The deeds he did, the fields he won, 
The freedom he restored!” 

(First verse from “Thy Days are Done” by 
Lord Byron.) 

Songs: 1. “Anthony Wayne,” Music Every- 
where; A Singing School, by Armitage, Dykema, 
and Pitcher; C. C. Birchard and Company, 1943; 
p. 128. (The song is a good opening selection, 
due to its vigorous tempo and appropriate text.) 


“When Washington led his armies, 
With danger always near, 

His need was men whose courage 
Disdained the name of fear. 

And many were the heroes 

Who followed in his train, 

And high among the highest 

Of all stood Anthony Wayne 
Anthony Wayne, Mad Anthony Wayne. 
A gallant fearless soldier man, 

Who fought with might and main. 
Cheer him again, Mad Anthony Wayne, 
With hand and heart he played 

His part, for freedom.” 


2. “Molly Pitcher,” Music Everywhere; A 
Singing School, by Armitage, Dykema, and Pit- 
cher; C. C. Birchard and Company, 1943; p. 
136. (The selection is written in a different key, 
and is sung in a moderate style.) 

3. “Paul Revere,” Sing Out! A Singing 
School, by Dykema, Pitcher, and Stevens; C. C. 
Birchard and Company, 1946; p. 13. (The song 
is composed in a contrasting key employing the 
use of very simple harmony in the last three 
measures. ) 

4. “Valley Forge,” Sing Out! A Singing 
School, by Dykema, Pitcher, and Stevens; C. C. 
Birchard and Company, 1946; p. 15. (The chil- 
dren know that Washington was with his troops 
at Valley Forge, and in this song, the cold 
hungry soldiers are the “Famous Folk.” The 
number starts with a measured tread, and works 
toward a good climatic ending. There is a fine 
solo selection of ten measures in the middle of 
the song for the boys of the choir.) 

Part II]—Civil War. “The War for Unity.” 

“The Blue and the Gray” 

Narrator: 


“The triumph, and the vanity, 
The rapture of the strife— 
The earthquake voice of Victory, 
To Thee the breath of life; 
The sword, the sceptre, and that sway 
Which man seem’d made but to obey, 
Wherewith renown was rife— 
All quell’d! Dark Spirit! what must be 
The madness of thy memory!” 
(Fourth verse from “Ode to Napoleon Bona- 


parte” by Lord Byron.) 
Songs: 1. “The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,” New Music Horizons, Fifth Book, by McCon- 
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athy, Morgan, and Mursell; Silver Burdett 
Company, 1946; p. 180. (The piece of music is 
a good rousing song set to a stirring march tem- 
po. Simple part harmony is used in the chorus. 
It is a fine example of a song, in which the 
melody of the chorus is like the melody of the 
verse. It differs only in the word rhythms.) 

2. “Tenting Tonight,” Songs for the School 
Year, by G. S. Dare; A. S. Barnes and Company, 
1931; p. 149. (“Tenting Tonight” is a war song 
that has continued to be popular from the Civil 
War to World War II. The song is completely 
different from the previous numbers. It affords 
an opportunity for an instrumental solo.) 

3. “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” Songs for the 
School Year, by George S. Dare; A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1931; p. 151. (“Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp” is a good flexible tune. There is con- 
trast of key and mood. Choir would stamp their 
feet in march tempo throughout the chorus.) 

4. “Dixie,” Sing Out! A Singing School, by 
Dykema, Pitcher, and Stevens; C. C. Birchard 
and Company, 1946; p. 22. (“Dixie” is written 
in a gay happy style. The song is rendered with 
a lot of pep.) 

Part [1I—World War I “The War to End 
All Wars.” 

“The Doughboys of 1917” 

Narrator: 


“And earth hath spilt her blood for him, 
Who thus can hoard his own! 

And Monarchs bow’d the trembling limb 
And thank’d him for a throne! 

Fair Freedom! We may hold thee dear, ° 
When thus thy mightiest foes, their fear 
In humblest guise have shown 

Oh! ne’er may tyrant leave behind 

A brighter name to lure mankind!” 


(Tenth verse from “Ode to Napoleon Bona- 
parte” by Lord Byron.) 

Songs: 1. “You're a Grand Old Flag,” by 
George M. Cohan; arranged by Bob Noeltner; 
Octavo; Vogel Music Company. (The song 
would be sung in unison from pages five to 
seven. It is a popular song containing a great 
deal of patriotic spirit. It is a fine beginning for 
the third part of the program.) 

2. “My Buddy,” by Gitz Rice; Octavo, J. 
Fisher and Brothers. (“My Buddy” is a senti- 
mental ballad. It is the only example of the bal- 
lad type on the program.) 

3. “The Americans Come” by Fay Foster, 
arranged by Elizabeth A. Wilbur; Octavo; J. 
Fisher and Brothers. (It is a number whose text 
shows the gratitude of the allies toward the 
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Americans. It is sung with intense patriotic 
fervor. There is a male solo part on page three.) 

4. “Over There,” by Irving Berlin; Octavo; 
J. Fisher and Brothers. (“Over There” is a com- 
pelling march song which contains all the punch 
and drive of World War I. It ranked first among 
World War I tunes. The group would whistle the 
last chorus. ) 


Part IV—World War II. 


Peace.” 


“The War for 


Songs of Victory 
Narrator: 


“For the angel of Death spread his wings 
on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe 
as he pass’d; 
And the eyes of the sleepers wax’d deadly 
and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and 
forever grew still.” 
(Third verse from “Destruction of Sennach- 


erib” by Lord Byron.) 

Songs: 1. “Sky Anchors” (Naval Aviation 
Song), by Fred Waring; arranged by Roy Ring- 
wald; Octavo; Words and Music, Inc., Publish- 
ers. (“Sky Anchors” is not used as much as the 
other divisional songs. It is sung with a lot of 
vim and vigor, and the harmony is not used.) 

2. “Arms for the Love of America” (The 
Army Ordnance Song), by Irving Berlin; ar- 
ranged by Charles Bautelle; Octavo; Irving Ber- 
lin, Inc. (The song is sung in unison. Children 


start singing from the chorus. The song is writ- 
ten in a contrasting key, and sung at a plodding 
march tempo.) 


3. “The Men of the Merchant Marine,” by 
Fred Waring; arranged by Roy Ringwald and 
Jack Dolph; Octavo; Words and Music, Ine. 
(“The Men of the Merchant Marine” is a song 
about the unsung heroes of the War. Only the 
melody line is sung from page one to six. It is 
composed in a different form from the preceding 
song. It is sung freely.) 


4. “March to Victory,” written and arranged 
by Harry R. Wilson; J. Fisher and Brothers. 
(Only unison voices are used. The composition, 
although written in the march vein, is a com- 
plete change in key, mood, and text from the 
other songs in this group. The words are appro- 
priate, and afford the necessary sentiment for the 
completion of an Armistice Day Program.) 


“History is in the making 

Victory is our song; 

America is awaking, 

Ever ready and strong. 

March, march, march to victorv, 
Strike, strike, strike down trickery, 
Fight, fight, fight for democracy, 
Work, work, work in unity, 
Americans, come, one and all, 
Americans, come, join the call, 
Together we stand, so never we fall, 
To Victory, march, march, march! 
Everybody! March!” 


Presentation of a high school dramatic production can be successfully executed 


when selecting, rehearsing, costuming, building props, 


planned. 


etc. are properly 


The Senior Play Without Tears 


eeqvO, YOU ARE ASSIGNED to coach the 
S senior play, Miss Grimes! Well, I certain- 
ly do not envy you. It’s a terrible job— 
not to mention the uproar in which the school 
finds itself. It was simply awful last year. Miss 
Smithbury, your predecessor, alienated almost 
everybody on the faculty. The play cast bor- 
rowed our supplies and furniture from the facul- 
ty room without permission and then returned 
only half of them, and what were returned were 
broken or mutilated. And after that play of hers 
had us all in a complete frenzy, it turned out to 
be a poor play, badly cast. | certainly hope you'll 
do better, but then I suppose a senior play just 
naturally has to bring trouble with it!” 
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Miss Grimes, the new senior play director, 
listened partly stunned to this information, volun- 
teered at the end of the first September faculty 
meeting at George Washington High School, by 
Miss Hertherton, who teaches Algebra II in the 
next classroom. 

This is, perhaps, too typical of scenes being 
enacted in various high schools throughout the 
United States at this time of year when extra- 
curricular assignments are being made known by 
the principal. 





And yet, it is all so needless—this unfor- 
tunate connotation that lies behind the words 
“senior play.” The senior play need not be a 
fearsome thing which turns a well-run school 
into chaos, if each new director keeps in mind 
these three important things: the selection of a 
good and suitable play, intelligent planning, and 
cooperation om her part as well as on the part 
of her colleagues. 

As Hamlet said, “The play’s the thing!” And 
it is just as true in 1953, as it was in 1600, 
when Shakespeare penned these immortal words. 
The writer cannot emphasize nor recommend too 
highly to Miss Grimes the importance of the 
choice of a play. In order to choose a play 
wisely, Miss Grimes should know her audience; 
to do this, the successful play director must know 
her community and sending districts. In some 
areas such plays as: Berkeley Square, Lady Pre- 
cious Stream, and The Importance of Being 
Earnest would be highly successful, while in 
other communities these would be dismal fail- 
ures. 

However, this is not to say that the senior 
play should be a miserably written archaic, dull, 
piece in which, unfortunately, some little known 
play publishing houses specialize. All in all, a 
director’s best choice in the average community 
is the selection of a play from a limited list of 
successful Broadway plays; a few of which, suit- 
able for high school production with blue pencil- 
ing where needed, are: Dear Ruth, Arsenic and 


Old Lace, and My Sister Eileen. 


A well-made play, the directions for which 
are easily followed by the cast, is of vital im- 
portance to the success of the play. Therefore, 
it is better to select a good Broadway play with 
excellent directions and not to spare the use of 
the blue pencil to eliminate anything that would 
hurt the sensibilities of members of the audi- 
ence. It is agreed that no senior play should deal 
with objectionable themes or situations. The 
writer recalls having seen a production of The 
Night of January 16, given by a senior high 
school cast, and it not only was a thoroughly 
unpleasant experience, but it also was an ob- 
jectionable play for high school youngsters to 
produce. 

A good, wholesome play, which the writer 
would recommend to Miss Grimes or to any 
other neophyte director, is Ever Since Eve by 
Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements and pub- 
lished by Samuel French. 
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A senior class play reading committee se- 
lects the play to be produced, but it always 
needs guidance. With the director’s help, the 
committee should draw up a list of things which 
they would look for in the play, which would 
meet the needs of their particular situation. Usu- 
ally, it is most profitable if the committee mem- 
bers with their director could spend a half day 
browsing in the library in the offices of the 
various play publishing houses. 


Two well-known play publishing houses in 
New York City which have reading rooms for 
this purpose are Samuel French, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, New York, and Dramatists 
Play Service, Inc., 14 East 38th Street, New York 
16, New York. In the Chicago area another 
well-known publishing house which specializes in 
high school plays is The Dramatic Publishing 
Company, 1706 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
16, Illinois. 

If care is taken in play selection, the writer 
feels that not only one but all of the following 
objectives can be achieved also: a worthwhile 
educational experience can eventuate, the de- 
sired or needed amount of money can be realized, 
and the taste of both the students and the com- 
munity in the area of legitimate stage drama 
can be raised. 

The second big thing of which the new play 
director who hopes to be successful should be 
aware is planning! If she is successful in this 
planning and is willing to cooperate, she will 
find that the third objective, cooperation on the 
part of her colleagues, will inevitably follow. 


Much of the resultant fury, frenzy, and 
chaos, attributed to “that senior play,” is caused 
by a decided lack of planning. One simply can- 
not decide suddenly on October 1 that a senior 
play had better be selected for presentation on 
November 1 and expect to produce a worthy 
educational project and a successful play. 


The writer in her eleven years of play direct- 
ing experience has found the time around Oc- 
tober 28 the best, in the various high schools in 
which she taught, for presenting the senior play 
(Conflicts with other big extracurricular activ- 
ities, i.e., a seventy piece band, which also needed 
the auditorium, made another time untenable.). 
This meant that the play reading committee 
selected the play, that try-outs were held, and 
that the cast was selected all in mid-May of the 
previous school year. At that time also, the 
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design, construction, and decoration committees 
began their planning with the teachers in the 
fine and industrial arts departments. 

Thus, the cast had their play books to study 
over the summer, and the teachers in the fine 
and industrial arts departments had plenty of 
time in which to think through and be ready to 
execute their own, and the students’ plans, in the 
fall. Consequently, there was no frenzy and no 
chaos. Final practices in mid-October were held 
in peace and quiet, without the benefit of ham- 
mering, sawing, and a half-completed set! 

This early planning gives the director time in 
which to visualize the decor and in which to 
work with the construction and decoration com- 
mittees and her colleagues involved; in which to 
prepare her prompt book in order to work out 
all the stage business with the cast on the minia- 
ture stage, which the construction committee 
has built; and in which to see the play as a 
whole. 

Working with the property committee on its 
planning, the director guides them to see the 
necessity of asking permission for every bor- 
rowed item and of presenting the owner with 
a receipt of which both the chairman of the 
property committee and the play director have 
duplicates. 

If Miss Grimes, as the new play director, is 
certain to ask the teachers in the fine and in- 


Interests and efforts of the younger 
developed by means of an efficiently 


dustrial arts departments who will be involved to 
be in on the planning from the very beginning 
and to give them plenty of time in which to exe- 
cute the final plans, she is sure to get coopera- 
tion. She must not expect the impossible; she 
must foresee any problems which may arise and 
have possible suggestions or solutions at hand; 
and, above all, she must exude sincere and honest 
enthusiasm for what the entire group is doing to 
make the senior play a success. 

The final product, then, cannot help but be 
that success because it is the result of true 
democracy in action—of fine and sincere co- 
operation from both students and faculty. 

If Miss Grimes, the novice director, takes into 
serious consideration these three points: the 
selection of a good and suitable play; intelligent 
planning; and cooperation on her part with 
those, both faculty and students, concerned with 
the success of the play, which will in turn beget 
cooperation from them, she will find that not 
only was it a worthwhile and thoroughly en- 
joyable experience, but she also will probably 
hear this, which constitutes the greatest praise 
which a play director can hear from her princi- 
pal: 

“Miss Grimes, congratulations on directing 
and producing a splendid play so smoothly and 
quietly that the rest of the school never even 
knew it was in rehearsal!” 


boys and girls can be stimulated and 
organized activities program. 


Social Organizations in the 
Elementary School 


N THE EXTRACURRICULAR PROGRAM in 

the elementary schools, most of the social or- 

ganizations are clubs, which are usually spon- 
sored by teachers. However, they are occasionally 
sponsored by someone outside of school person- 
nel; for instance, a parent or some other inter- 
ested person who might sponsor a sewing club, 
or a craft club, or an athletic team. 

The function of the clubs, as in all extra- 
curricular activities, should be to utilize the play 
instinct, or interests of the child in such a way 
that the child will be guided into wholesome and 
beneficial use of his leisure time. The club ac- 
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tivities should also be such that they will make 
a direct contribution to the curricular program 
in the forms of broadened interest in particular 
subjects, a wider background of knowledge, and 
a further development of the student’s self-confi- 
dence in his ability to work alone and with 
others. 

The purposes of the clubs will vary from 
school to school, according to the needs of the 
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children in the school. The school may sponsor 
a club program in order to include all the chil- 
dren, bright and dull, leaders and followers, in 
activities in which they are especially interested 
and which enable them to attain satisfaction and 
success among their peers. 


Other purposes could be social and moral 
training, development of new interests, of pride 
in accomplishment, ability to perform in given 
circumstances, laying foundations for group par- 
ticipation in high school. In schools where the 
children are apt to get into trouble in their 
leisure time, stress could be made on the craft, 
athletic, science, and art features. 


The clubs should develop from pupil interest 
and should make a definite educational contribu- 
tion. Time for them should be provided in the 
regular school program, especially where the 
children are dependent upon school busses for 
transportation. The sponsors should be selected 
upon the basis of interest, and not by the subject 
which they teach. The students should have a 
wide choice of clubs, again from the interest 
basis. 


The club program should be flexible, broad 
in scope, graded in difficulty, provide for con- 
tinuity of interests, provide opportunities on the 
part of the children for leadership and develop- 
ing responsibility. There should be enough spon- 
sors so that no teacher will have more than one 
club. Administration should be firmly behind 
the program, but the clubs should function as 
freely as possible under their own leaders. The 
program should be coordinated with the other 
school activities so that there will be as little 
conflict of schedules as possible. 


There should be some limitation on the num- 
ber of activities in which the child may partici- 
pate. There should also be a limitation to the 
teacher load. 


The club should have a definite program, 
geared to the interests of the members, should 
not have outgrown its usefulness, should be 
democratic in the selection of members, should 
not have too many or too few meetings, have 
“working members,” should not begin too pre- 
tentiously, should not involve too great expenses, 
and should meet with the approval of parents 
and community. 
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While the club program seems to be the most 
prevalent, there are other social activities in the 
elementary schools. Junior Safety Patrol is one 
which is very useful in most schools. In our 
school, it functions only on the school busses, 
but next year will most likely have a wider use, 
since many of the children who now ride on the 
busses will be walking to school. This Junior 
Patrol is sponsored by a Captain of Police, who 
also sponsors the local PAL program. 


A school newspaper is another activity, to 
which everyone in the school contributes during 
the year. The fifth or sixth grades usually run 
the paper. In the first or second grade, there is 
often another newspaper. Regular visits to the 
city library are made from the third grade up. 
Some of these children would have no other 
opportunity to use the library. Last year, the 
sixth grade conducted a Mother’s Day program 
which included a turkey dinner. Another activity 
was a poster contest, from third grade up, for a 


show the P.-T.A. sponsored. 


In another school, a social dancing program 
was conducted for students from the fifth grade 
through the eighth. The classes were held on 
Friday night at the Woman’s Club in two ses- 
sions. Two parties were held during the year, 
which the children helped to arrange. At a third 
school, there is a noon-time program of square 
dancing during inclement weather. Outdoor 
camping is another activity which is becoming 
popular in the Middle West. This seems to be a 
valuable activity, both as a basis for future use 
of leisure time for the pupils, and for the promo- 
tion of better pupil-teacher relationships. 


In conclusion, it seems that the social aspects 
of the extracurricular program are just as im- 
portant at elementary school level as they are at 
the junior-senior high school level and are funda- 
mentally the same. One can see the beginning in 
kindergarten and watch the development through 
the grades. It is through the social aspect that 
the curricular and extracurricular complement 
each other. The program provides outlets for 
energies and interests not otherwise provided for, 
at every level of ability and willingness to par- 
ticipate. If it served no other function, the early 
development of skills, habits, and interests for 
the wholesome use of leisure time would justify 
its place in the school program. 
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‘People are most interesting.” A study of the customs and habits of the people 
of neighboring countries creates better understanding and creates good-will. 


Suggested Program for a 


Pan Ameriean Club 
UR NEIGHBORS TO THE SOUTH merit 


a better understanding by us here in the 

United States. Here in the Southwest, it 
is even more urgent inasmuch as we have a large 
Mexican population. There is a need for some- 
thing more than just mere tolerance which is 
about what exists in many places. 


A group that has an excellent opportunity to 
further this cultural understanding is the Pan 
American Club. As the title indicates, this group 
concerns itself primarily with the American con- 


tinents rather than with Spain. Since the text- | 


books that we use in teaching Spanish in Arizona 
for the most part are centered around Latin 
America, it seems natural that our extracurricu- 
lar activities should also be concerned with Latin 
America rather than with Spain. 

In the Pan American clubs with which I have 
worked, membership is limited to those who 
have had one year of high school Spanish and 
those of Mexican descent. Thus, this organiza- 
tion provides a very interesting group with 
which to work. All can contribute something to 
any discussion. The students of Mexican descent 
can contribute a great deal to any discussion of 
Mexican customs, etc., especially if their parents 
or relatives are natives of that country. 

In a Pan American club, as in any group, 
there is a need for a unified plan for the year. 
Since meeting time is often quite short, a well- 
defined program of the year’s work is necessary 
and should be formulated at the first meeting. 
One unifying plan which can be used is an 
imaginary trip through Mexico, Central Ameri- 
ca, and South America over the Pan American 
highway. This would be used as a two year plan 
as the length and frequency (usually not oftener 
than twice a month) of meetings would make a 
one year plan too sketchy. With the information 
obtained, a broader understanding of the coun- 
tries and the people should evolve. 


The year’s program would use for its sources 
personal experience of students, their friends and 
families, faculty members who may have visited 
in the country under discussion. travel folders, 
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library materials available, audio-visual aids, etc. 
The best source of materials of this nature to 
my knowledge is the series of bulletins published 
by the Organization of American States in Wash- 
ington, D. C. These publications cover a wide 
field of subjects. Information is given on nearly 
all of the countries that are represented in this 
organization. 

Many of the students have in their homes 
or at their disposal pottery, baskets, leather 
objects, silver articles, woven fabrics and arti- 
cles, etc. which are native to some of the 
countries to be discussed. They can also learn 
some songs and dances of the country from their 
parents and relatives. These things may all be 
used to make the discussions interesting as well 
as informative. 

A suggested year’s program can be planned 
in this manner. 

September 

Since schools here do not begin until some 
time after Labor Day, school organizations such 
as clubs do not begin to function until the middle 
of September. At the first meeting of the year, 
officers are elected and committees are chosen 
to present the programs for the following meet- 
ings. For practical purposes, the trip would be 
divided into those countries above the Panama 
Canal and those below it. Thus, seven com- 
mittees would be needed for the first year’s 
program. The students could serve on the com- 
mittee of their choice depending upon the coun- 
try in which they were most interested. The 
countries for the first year would be: Mexico, 
Guatemala, El] Salvador, Honduras, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, and Panama. 

The group as a whole would work on the 
Christmas assembly program and on the Pan 
American Day program. However, committees 
would necessarily have to be responsible for 
planning these two special programs. This type 
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of committee organization would or should 
assure each student an opportunity to participate. 
October 

The first meeting in October would take up 
the subject of Mexico since this is the first 
country through which we would travel. There 
is much material to be found in the community 
on Mexico. Thus, many objects and background 
materials could be used. A discussion, well aug- 
mented by the articles described, on the arts 
and crafts of Mexico should make a good be- 
ginning. This could be followed by a few musi- 
cal numbers to illustrate the music of Mexico. 
These might also be accompanied by a dance or 
two if time permitted. 


For the second meeting, an alert and well- 
informed panel (we hope) would discuss the 
customs, religious and social, of the Mexican 
people. These, in many instances, vary quite 
definitely from those in the United States. A 
brief history of the country or a biography of 


one of its heroes might also be given. 
November 

The first meeting of November would be 
devoted to Guatemala. Probably little of the 
native handicrafts could be displayed. However, 
supplementary materials could be found in pic- 
tures, etc. The same general outline would be 
followed as in the case of Mexico. 

The second meeting would be used to com- 
plete the discussion on Guatemala. At this meet- 
ing, discussion and preparation would begin for 
the Christmas assembly program that the group 
is to present. The committee appointed at the 
first meeting would present the plans that have 
been made with the aid of the sponsor. Several 
students would be asked to volunteer to prepare 
a pinata to be used in the program, others 
would plan and gather costumes, others would 
gather stage properties, while still another group 
would prepare for the posada. 

December 

The assembly program would be the prime 
concern of the December meeting. Practice 
would be held and other necessary arrangements 
would be made. Outside practice between this 
meeting and the assembly would be necessary in 
order to present a pleasing program. 

The assembly program would be presented 
some time during the last week of school before 
Christmas. 

January 
The January meeting would discuss, either 
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by means of a panel or individual speakers, the 
little country of El Salvador—its crafts, music, 
customs, etc. 
February 
Honduras and Costa Rica would be the coun- 
tries that would be discussed in the two meet- 
ings for this month following the same general 
outline. 
March 
Nicaragua would be the subject of the first 
meeting in March. This would be followed in 
the next meeting by the country of Panama. As 
a supplementary feature, the topic of U. S. inter- 
vention in Panama might well be discussed. 
April 
April 14 brings Pan American Day to the 
attention of all our close relation to our Latin 
American neighbors. For this reason, the first 
meeting in April would concern the Pan Ameri- 
can Union and what it stands for. The Pan 
American Day program committee would report 
on its plans for the celebration. A dinner has 
been planned, menus arranged featuring Spanish 
dishes, and the selection of the speakers has been 
made. The theme for the evening is to be “Pan 
American Union—-Then and Now.” Some topics 
that will enlarge upon this theme would be: 
“What is the Pan American Union?” “Who 
were and are its leaders?” “What is its pur- 
pose?” These topics would include the founding 
of the organization, its outstanding leaders 
through the years, and its main functions and 
accomplishments. The program would be con- 
cluded with the singing of some Latin American 
songs. 
May 
At the final meeting of the school year in 
May, a summary of the year’s program would be 
made by the secretary. I think that, at that time, 
an evaluation of the programs based on this 
unified theme by the members would be advis- 
able. Upon this evaluation would be based 
future programming for the group. A rating scale 
could be used by each member to evaluate the 
program. No names would be attached so as 
to get as unbiased an evaluation as possible. It 
is realized that such a plan might not appeal to 
high school youngsters. However, if some plan 
is not followed, many times clubs become a 
complete waste of the student’s time. They can 
conceivably become, if not properly motivated 
and guided, nothing more than a gossip session 
or worse, a study hall. 
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‘Social Life for an engineering student is needed, for under the heavy load 
of subjects it is often neglected to an alarming degree.” 


Why Extracurricular Activities for 
Engineering Students? 


e@ Wt XTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES are as 
i much a part of the college program as any 
course required for a degree.” “I now 
realize tremendously the good preparation which 
the extracurricular program is for meeting the 
many problems in later life.” “Certain lessons 
in leadership which are essential to the engineer 
could have been learned in the extracurriculum 
at the College. I must now acquire certain traits 
in dealing with people which could have been 
acquired as an undergraduate.” 

These are direct statements from the grad- 
uates of 1950 who answered this year a question- 
naire evaluating their extracurricular program 
at Newark College of Engineering. 

As engineering educators, we realize that 
engineering education should aim to train the 
student not only as a technical man but also as 
a citizen and as a social human being. Through- 
out his four years an engineer’s education is 
narrow and restricted; however, it should be 
broader and more fundamental and should in- 
clude liberal culture with the technical subjects. 
A well-developed program of extracurricular 
activities can infuse the engineering curriculum 
with this liberal culture and can prepare the 
student for the role that he will play in his 
community and professional life. 

Intelligence tests and draft deferment and 
civil service examinations have proved that the 
native intelligence of engineering students is ex- 
ceedingly high in comparison with that of other 
students. There is no doubt that we are teaching 
a selective group which has a scarce supply. 
Through the extracurriculum we can develop 
the leadership qualities of these students and 
show them the need for values other than those 
of engineering. 


Students’ Questions Concerning 
the Extracurriculum 


Why should I participate in extracurricular 
activities in the College? How can I participate 
in the program when I have to commute? Isn't 
my schedule heavy enough without adding to 
my burden? What good is my working on the 
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college paper or yearbook or my joining a fra- 
ternity or a professional society? 

These are the kinds of questions that an en- 
gineering student usually asks when you query 
his apathy toward the extracurricular program. 
A “picture” of the need for extracurricular 
activities for engineering students is well ex- 
pressed in the student’s own words when he 
wrote this brief essay in one of the English 
composition classes: 


Are Engineers Human? 

The subjects that engineering students study are 
mostly technical in nature. Their education involves 
the reviewing and correlating of many facts. Since the 
engineering curricula of colleges are jammed full of 
technical subjects, the majority of the students’ time 
spent outside of class is devoted to searching for and 
analyzing related topics. 

Because so much time is required to pursue their 
studies, engineering students are forced to limit other 
activities. The interest and desire that they possess 
for succeeding in college draws them farther and farther 
from unrelated experiences. Finally, they are engulfed 
almost entirely in those elements which pertain to 
their course of study. 

At the beginning only a few types of recreation have 
to be given up. Then, as months go by, most recreation 
is forgotten; friends are neglected; civic projects are 
cast aside; the church no longer exists; and even the 
home becomes only a place to eat and sleep. 

After nearly four years of divorce from the rest of 
the world, the engineers are graduated. They have 
allowed their ways of thinking and the majority of 
their activities to become channelled in one vein. No 
longer do they think and act as before. The problem 
of becoming acquainted with the world again now con- 
fronts them. They find that they are far behind in world 
affairs; they have no friends; their church and civic 
contacts are lost; forms of recreation have changed so 
that their interest in them do not recur; home-life 
is foreign to them. 

The shell that has formed about the engineers must 
now be broken. Alas, many engineers take the course 
of least resistance and choose to stay within their 
shells. These engineers have truly become inhuman! 


Rigidity of the Engineering Curriculum 

One knows that the curriculum of any en- 
gineering college is extremely heavy on the 
technical side and that certain values are marked- 
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ly omitted from technical courses. In themselves 
they do not provide a complete foundation for 
a well-integrated personality of the student. They 
do not provide a coverage of the psychology of 
the individual or the group and offer only a 
fragmentary contact with the social, cultural, 
and economic background that surrounds his 
professional and private life. 


Even history courses are sadly neglected in 
the engineer’s curriculum. Surely the student 
should learn about the ideas that have influenced 
men and have guided their action and about 
the ways that science has so profoundly changed 
the world. In addition, the engineering student 
does not become thoroughly trained in the 
language of words, for his courses, except for 
his Freshman and Sophomore English, do little 
to teach the use of language—spoken and writ- 
ten; yet it is the most potent, most flexible, 
and most widely understand means of 
munication. 


com- 


The rigidity of the engineering curriculum 
allows little or no basis for enjoyment of the 
arts and does not provide sufficient background 
for a student to obtain a well-rounded personal 
philosophy of life. A student’s working philos- 
ophy should be based on a broader knowledge of 
man and of mankind than the engineering 
For this reason the extra- 
curricular program is even more necessary and 
more important to the engineering colleges than 
to any other college. 


courses Can convey. 


The social activities sponsored by a college 
take the form of the “extracurricular” program 
and play a prominent role in the college pro- 
gram. Actually they are inaccurately named, for 
they should not be outside the curriculum, but 
inside it. They definitely help in the achievement 
of social aims and goals. 


The objectives of almost every institution of 
higher learning are the mastery and understand- 
ing of the subject matter and the development 
of its students into well-adjusted, poised, pro- 
fessional men. To execute these goals, colleges 
utilize the extracurricular program to supplement 
the regular curriculum. Naturally a fusion of 
these two programs would be ideal, but it pre- 
sents many difficulties. 


In theory, the extracurricular program 
should include chances for students to develop 
their interest and skill towards lines not already 
provided for in the regular class program. On 
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the other hand, these activities need not be 
dominated by the goals of the academic program, 
for they are primarily for self-expression, social 
growth, self-development, and the pursuit of 


hobbies. 


The extracurricular activities should grow 
out of the spontaneous interests of the students 
and develop in whatever direction these activities 
tend. In addition, they should help the student 
to become proficient in social and personal 
competence and to make his college days more 
interesting and enjoyable. By participation he 
finds it possible to appreciate the human conse- 
quences of his technical performance and to 
enrich his personal life and his contacts with 
his associates. 


Factors for Successful Living Gained 
through the Extracurriculum 


One realizes that personal success cannot be 
gained without a degree of personal leadership. 
The student must feel that he is accepted as a 
person because he is liked, is respected, and is 
well adjusted. This acceptance is aside from 
one’s technical ability. Throughout his partici- 
pation in extracurricular activities each student 
should check himself on adjustments, personally 
and socially. 


The student should have a feeling of recog- 
nition. In this capacity he should provide 
definite steps to be recognized for the share of 
work he has done and should see that other 
people get their share of recognition. He should 
have a sense of belonging and identify himself 
with his organizations and clubs and should be 
part of them. Here, too, he can find a sense of 
security which comes with experience and with 
integration into the organization. : 


In the extracurricular activity in which the 
student participates he can find a sense of im- 
portance or of being needed, for everyone has 
the desire to be wanted. In these activities he 
can prepare himself to take an increasingly 
important role in the work that he is planning 
or doing, and by his awareness and use of their 
ability he can provide incentives for others to 
develop. 

A follow-through on the ideas and projects 
on which he has worked will give the student a 
sense of accomplishment. Only in the field of 
extracurricular activities can a student dramat- 
ically realize, experience, and develop these 
factors for successful living—namely, recogni- 
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tion, belongingness, security, importance, and 
accomplishment. 


Academic Achievement and the Extracurriculum 

It is interesting to note that the effect of 
participation in extracurricular activities upon 
academic achievement is almost always favor- 
able, except in a few individual cases. For the 
most part, the N.C.E. student who has become 
an integral part of the social-athletic life of the 
college does better academic work than the stu- 
dent of equal ability who does not. 

Membership in Omicron Delta Kappa at 
N.C.E. is based on leadership in extracurricular 
activities. However, yearly each new prospective 
ODK member has a high scholastic average. In 
fact, many ODK’ers are members of Tau Beta Pi. 
Personnel officers have stated that a student can 
have no greater recommendation for employment 
than membership in these two societies—Tau 
Beta Pi, national engineering honor society, and 
Omicron Delta Kappa, national honor leadership 
society. This combination to them symbolizes a 
well-rounded engineering student, for it em- 
bodies high scholastic standing and outstanding 
leadership ability and character. 


Survey of Extracurricular Activities 


Made by Class of 1950 

From 1947-1950 I served as faculty adviser 
to the Class of 1950. This group was composed 
of four hundred students, seventy-six per cent 
of whom were veterans, twenty-one per cent 
worked during the term, and thirty per cent were 
married. It was a difficult job to arouse their 
interest to participate in the extracurricular 
program of the College; however, as soon as a 
few saw the pleasant results, practically the en- 
tire class finally engaged in the political, social, 
and athletic activities of the class. This past 
summer in answer to a questionnaire sent to 
the members of this class, surveying their atti- 
tudes of the extracurricular program, 260 
responses were received. Let us look at the 
results. 


To the question: “If you were to begin at 
NCE as a freshman, in which activities would 
you participate?” as their first three choices, 
the majority of students answered as follows: 
intramural sports, professional societies, and the 
college newspaper. These were followed by the 
Class Council, the Student Council, and social 
fraternities. 


Ten per cent of the class indicated that they 
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would participate in as many activities as 
possible. 

Thus one can see that the engineering student 
is sports-hungry and professionally minded. He 
is interested in self-expression and student gov- 
ernment. He realizes the value of social develop- 
ment and social growth and wants to gain poise 
and sociability. In their own words these are 
the comments of some of the students: “I feel 
that the social activities is one of the short- 
comings of most engineers.” “I would engage 
in as many activities as | could because now 
I am of the opinion that a broader approach to 
engineering is required than the one I took.” 


Reasons for Students’ Participation 
When the students were asked why they 


would participate in these activities, they gave 
the following reasons (in order of preference) : 
to gain diversion from studies and to have re- 
laxation; to acquire social betterment, poise, and 
friendships; and to gain an important part of a 
well rounded education. Other important rea- 
sons for participating were to develop profes- 
sionally and make future professional contacts, 
to get along better with people and improve 
human relations, and to develop writing and 
speaking abilities. 

Benefits and Values Gained by Participation 

As for the benefits and values gained by 
participation in these activities, most students 
replied that they gained new and lasting friend- 
ships, a knowledge of leadership principles, and 
a broadening of values. In decreasing number, 
others answered that through participation they 
had a release from the strain of college, gained 
a feeling of confidence and social poise, enjoyed 
the relaxation, and acquired professional and 
physical development. Still other activities of- 
fered them a broadening of their technical knowl- 
edge and a technique of conducting meetings. 


When they were asked the question: “Why 
do you regret the lack of participation?” they 
answered: 

Students’ Regrets for the Lack of Participation 

“Formal studies are only one portion of a 
well-rounded education. ECA is a part of college 
training. I would have more pleasant memories 
if I had participated in activities.” 

“I regret that I did not participate in many 
activities because of the fun and recreation | 
missed and also the social exchange of opinions, 
thinking, and viewpoints of other students who 
come from different regions of the states.” 
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“Social life for an engineering student is 
needed, for under the heavy load of subjects 
it is often neglected to an alarming degree.” 

“While seeking employment after graduation, 
I found that participation in extracurricular 
activities was stressed very much by most per- 
sonnel men. At times I wondered if I had wasted 
my time studying technical subjects instead of 
joining clubs. I am very serious about this.” 

“ECA serve as a useful aid in the development 
of personality of the student.’ 

By these comments you can readily see that 
the graduate engineer realizes the true value of 
the extracurricular program in his professional 
and social life. 


The Role of Engineering Educators 
in the Students’ Extracurriculum 


What can we as engineering educators do to 
help the students gain by an active participation 


in extracurricular activities? We may use some 
of the suggestions which come directly from the 
graduates of 1950. We should dramatize the 
advantages and the benefits of participating in 
extracurricular activities and have the students 
realize that they are losing a valuable portion of 
undergraduate life if they do not participate. 
Those of us who teach freshmen should encour- 
age them to do something extracurricularly as 
soon as possible. 

In addition, we should try to attend the 
students’ social and athletic affairs, whenever it 
is possible and especially when we are asked by 
the students. Faculty members attending foot- 
ball, basketball, and baseball games lend much 
to the morale of the team and the student body. 
Finally, if we are asked to sponsor a club, 
team or class, we should do so willingly and 
lend our spirit, enthusiasm, and perspective to 
that organization. 


A comparatively new medium offers a great opportunity for more efficient 
and practical training and participation in various departments in the school. 


Television Can Serve Journalism Groups 


HE USE OF PRESENT TELEVISION PRO- 
GRAMS offers great possibilities for use of 
students in the journalism department. It 

has been the English teachers and their journa- 
lism activities that have helped develop radio 
script writing and radio appreciation activities 
in class. The newer medium of communications 
—television—offers interesting possibilities ‘for 
the neophyte and advanced journalism student. 

The allocation of channels in the present 

very-high frequencies and the newer ultra-high 
frequency bands recently by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for educational pur- 
poses offers even greater opportunities for jour- 
nalism students in high school and college. 

There are some excellent, but unfortunately 

too few, programs being televised by present 
commercial stations that can be used to supple- 
ment class work in journalism. While references 
are made to programs seen in New York City 
and the surrounding area, many are transmitted 
by co-axial cable or micro-wave relay to other 
sections of the country. Also, there are programs 
similar to those mentioned that are televised in 
other localities. 
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Newscasts are televised daily by all television 
stations. A student can observe various tech- 
niques as the news reports are given. He can 
see and hear how important events are covered. 
The values of brevity and accuracy can be 
stressed from these telecasts. The importance of 
placing important items in the beginning para- 
graphs can be pointed out to the students from 
these news telecasts. 


Actual interviews can be shown on TV. Stu- 
dents can observe many top reporters interview- 
ing national leaders on current topics on pro- 
grams like “Meet The Press,” National Net- 
work—Sunday; or “Man of the Week” on the 
CBS network. Other programs using a similar 
format and televised to many cities include “The 
American Forum of the Air,” National Network; 
and “Keep Posted” and “Georgetown University 
Forum” on the Dumont Network. Follow-up dis- 
cussions in class can bring out important inter- 
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viewing techniques and show how the reporters 
got their story. 

How would your journalism students like to 
be assigned to cover a meeting of the United 
Nations? Cub reporters rarely get assignments 
like this. The class could cover events like this 
via television and report on events although 
many miles away. Other important events the 
student could have covered include the political 
conventions, the recent political campaign, elec- 
tion results, the inauguration of President Ei- 
senhower, and the Kefauver Crime hearings. 
All of these events were televised. In some cases 
like the Kefauver hearings, only a few reporters 
were present, due to the small room. Most of 
the important testimony was on television. The 
close-up lens enabled home and school viewers a 
much closer position than the press section at 
the event. 

After covering the event on television, the 
student can write his material just the same as 
the reporters who were present at the event. 
Interesting comparisons can be made with the 
newspaper accounts at the next class session. 


Neophyte student sports writers would thrill 
at being assigned to cover the Rose Bowl or 
Sugar Bowl football game, the World Series, the 
NCAA basketball finals, or a heavyweight cham- 
pionship fight. The TV camera takes them right 
to the scene. Not only does video permit the 


student to see important events, but it gives him 
practice in meeting deadlines. Newspapers usual- 
ly have a midnight deadline for material for the 
morning edition. Covering a basketball game or 
fight that ends at eleven o'clock, gives the student 
one hour to write his story. Interesting compari- 
sons can be made in class as to how the students 
handled the story and how it was covered by the 
AP or INS reporter who was present at the 
contest. Keener observation and tips on style 
that interest the public can result from such prac- 
tice. 

Television is going to play an important part 
in education. Instructors should not overlook the 
possibilities of television for journalism groups. 
Observation as well as practice in reporting tech- 
niques can be developed through the wide use of 
present television offerings. 


Recently the Federal Communications Com- 
mission reserved 242 channels in the present 
Very-High Frequency and the newer Ultra-High 
Frequency bands for education. The proper de- 
velopment of the television channels allotted to 
education will depend greatly on the way the 
schools start to use present material available 
in all subject areas now. Only by effective use 
of present offerings can the schools hope to 
develop and improve techniques until the educa- 
tional television channels and stations can be 
placed at the disposal of the schools. 


The fundamental principles of city, county, and state government should offer 
an excellent medium of learning when accepted and practiced by the students. 


“Citizenship Through Student 


Government” 


HE NEED FOR RESPONSIBLE, INTELLI- 
GENT CITIZENSHIP is more acute in these 
times than ever before. We believe students 

must be educated to this end, and along with 
education, the assumption of responsibility in 
making and supporting good government. A 
good democratic form of government must have 
intelligent citizens in order for it to function 
economically and effectively. 


A great problem of democracy is the develop- 
ment of competent leaders. Leadership is not a 
thing to be constructed from inanimate matter; 
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rather it is a social product that results from the 
interaction of the individual with the group. 
Citizenship has never been presented attrac- 
tively to high school students and is therefore 
presumed to be dull, dry, and uninteresting. As 
a result, few high school students have the desire 
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to learn and understand the responsibilities 
which they inherit with their own citizenship. 

This year, the Blair High School decided to 
do something about this problem, by introducing 
“Citizenship Through Student Government.” 

Through this medium we hope to obtain a 
working knowledge of the fundamental princi- 
ples of city, county, and state government and 
to apply these basic ideas to our newly conceived 
student government. Hence our student-citizens 
have the opportunity of self government enabling 
them to undertake the duties, privileges, and 
responsibilities of citizenship in a representative 
form of student government. 

This entire program is an effort to instill in 
the youth of our high school an understanding 
and appreciation of government and to instill the 
desire for the continuation of democratic 
school relationships, and consequently the con- 
tinuation and support of our democratic form 
of government. 


The whole idea for our project came from 
the nationwide program carried on by the Ameri- 
can Legion and Auxiliary, which annually spon- 
sor a Girls’ State and a Boys’ State. This is a 
program of citizenship carried on during the 
summer months by representatives from high 
schools throughout the state. When our repre- 
sentative from Girls’ State came back to school, 
an idea for a solution to the problem of dis- 
interested students to the customary student 
council of previous years. 


The suggestion was this: “Why not designate 


home rooms as cities in which students are 
elected or appointed to responsible municipal 
offices?” Each City Home Room’s duty was 
to write and enforce ordinances and laws, simi- 
lar to a city for its management. These cities 
would be grouped into counties. The county’s 
structure was to be adapted to fit the needs of 
our students. The State which is the main gov- 
erning power of the school would set up the 
important laws, governing the entire student 
body just as our own State of Wisconsin’s gov- 
ernment functions. In this way our students 
will assume partial responsibilities for our 
school’s operation and future, and at the same 
time we will begin to understand those pro- 
cedures and principles which we need to know 
as adults when our country’s responsibilities fall 
upon our shoulders. 

In order to get this experiment started, a 
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Senior Class of Social Problems was asked to 
organize and introduce the project to the student 
body. After a month’s preparation and planning, 
the idea was presented for discussion and con- 
sideration. Posters were made, explaining in 
simplest terminology, the proposed method of 
government. Later, representatives working on 
the plan made personal visits to home rooms 
answering questions and making further ex- 
planations. 


Following this, elections were held as follows: 
the city was organized first, after which we held 
County and State caucuses for the purpose of 
nominating student citizens to the various of- 
fices. Our objective was to have the election take 
place November 4th, the regular fall election 
day. Numerous campaigns were started and we 
were given the liberty of our public address 
system to campaign for candidates we considered 
most capable. 

The students at this time began to realize 
what an election meant-——hard work, resource- 
fulness, and good judgment. The satisfaction 
obtained from a job well-done was a happy ex- 
perience—despite the inevitable healthy friction 
caused by political campaigns. 

We used the Mayor-Council form of govern- 
ment in-our Home Room Cities. The various 
officers elected were: The Mayor, City Clerk, 
City Treasurer, City Judge, City Attorney, As- 
sessor, and two Aldermen—who set up the gov- 
erning ordinances and laws in each city. A 
chief of police was appointed, to enforce these 
regulations. 

With City offices filled, citizens were nomi- 
nated for the following offices in the county: 
a Sheriff, County Judge, four members for a 
County Board of Supervisors to make and en- 
force various County laws. 

The School Legislature, or the General As- 
sembly, consists of two branches—the Senate 
with one Senator from each city, and the As- 
sembly, with two representatives from each 
respective city. 

The obligation of the legislature is to first 
set up a constitution for our State with Bylaws 
which will be the framework in which student 
responsibilities will be located. The purpose of 
the school legislature is to enact rules and regu- 
lations, called statutes, for the general control 
and well-being of the citizens of our school. The 
two branches—the Senate and the House of Rep- 
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resentatives—act as a balance to each other, 
just as our Federal and State Governments. 


Legislation, to become effective, must be 
passed by a majority of both branches and ap- 
proved by the Governor. Legislation may be 
passed over the vote of the Governor by a two- 
thirds majority vote. The Lieutenant Governor 
is President of the Senate, the Speaker of the 
House is elected by the House. 

Joint meetings are to be held twice yearly to 
discuss problems confronting the students at 
school. 

The School Government is organized into 
three divisions or branches: the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial. 

The executive officers who are elected at 
large by the vote of the students are the Gover- 
nor, Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of State. 
and the Attorney General, who enforce all 
school regulations. Every office is subject to 
impeachment. 

The legislative branch, as mentioned above, 
passes all bills and legislations. 


The State Judiciary acting as the judgment 
branch consists of an executive council—namely 
the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Speaker of 
the House, and the Secretary of State, decijling 
on punishable offenses and acting during: the 
time the school legislature is not in session. 

We cannot keep from believing that this 
form of student participation will work. Every- 
one has enjoyed it thus far and interest is quick- 
ening and broadening. 

There are great advantages in this method 
of “Citizenship Through Student Government:” 
(1) Our students are gaining a sound student 
government in which they can freely voice their 
opinions; (2) We also believe that if parents 
find out what their children are managing they 
too will become better citizens; (3) This system 
will encourage and explain voting; (4) It will 
promote the much needed leadership, which 
is difficult to cultivate. 

We hope our objectives will bear fruit by the 
end of the school year. If our experiment works, 
we will have found the answer to our nation- 
wide problem—the educated citizen. 


**Learn to do by doing” is paramount. Students perform all the duties involved 
in publishing; and rate their own efficiency and accomplishments. 


Get the Scoop Before the Deadline 


F YOU WERE TO PASS by room 112 of 
| Barnum Junior High, you might hear lan- 

guage typical of that of my title. The reason 
for such lingo is that my ninth grade English 
class had decided that its objectives for this six 
weeks will be: 

1. To learn the composition of a newspaper. 

2. To undergo and share the experiences in- 
cluded in a newspaper career. 

3. To evaluate the make-up of a newspaper. 

4. To realize the importance of our daily 
newspaper. (Believe it or not, the students worded 
their own objectives and discovered that they too 
had some “big” words in their limited vocabu- 
laries. ) 

After formulating our objectives, we com- 
posed a guide sheet, stating the name of the unit, 
the number of weeks allowed for the project, the 
plan for achievement, the aims, the materials to 
be used, the organization of our own staff, the 
method of evaluation, and the grading system to 
be used. Yes, we can not camouflage the idea that 
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grades are the final judgment, for in their own 
minds it is an important factor. Thus this final 
point read, “A student’s work will be evaluated 
as follows by his: 

1. Effort 

2. Contributions 

3. Cooperation 

4." Quality of compositions and cleverness of 
presentation. 

Each student received a mimeographed copy 
of these details as a guide throughout this news- 
paper unit. 

Our first weeks were spent in discussing the 
fundamentals of newspaper writing and learning 
some of the better techniques and patterns used 
by different well-known columnists. Since we 
knew that “all knowledge is not gained from 
books alone” we invited our city news editor to 
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visit our class. From him we learned the me- 
chanics of composing a paper and the factors 
involved in newswriting. 

The next day we took a field trip to the 
Pontiac Press Building, where we got to see with 
our own eyes the things we had been reading and 
talking about. We shared the experiences of the 
teletype operator, who “cuts” the news; the lino- 
type operator, who sets up the type; the compos- 
ing men, who check and add to the magazine 
(one page); the molders, who cast each page; 
the press operators, who run the huge presses 
which print the entire paper; and the circulation 
workers, who count and stack the newspapers as 
they come off the press in readiness for the 
delivery boy. What an experience for all of us! 

Now we thought, “How complicated! How 
can we publish an enterprise like a newspaper?” 
It’s true that we haven’t access to those big 
machines which actually print our daily news- 
paper; but we do have typewriters, a mimeo- 
graph machine, and perhaps, better skilled work- 
ers than before. In other words, we all agreed, 
“This is what we want to do, so let’s do it.” 

Our next step was to elect people to fill the 
jobs. We employed democratic procedures and 
voted by secret ballot for our editor-in-chief, 
news editor, feature editor, sports editor, wom- 
an’s editor, movie and radio editor, business 
manager, and advertising and circulation mana- 
ger. Our other positions were given to those who 
volunteered. There was no opposition for art 
editor and cartoonist, as only one boy was clever 
at making cartoons, and only one girl offered to 
assist him. 

How could we publish a newspaper if it didn’t 
have a name? The “Whatchamacallit” or 
“Thingamajig” wouldn’t do for this paper. No, 
sir. It had to be something very special! So a 
contest was proposed and the editor set a dead- 
line for names to be submitted. Out of the 
twenty-five suggestions of our class, none of them 
seemed to quite strike our fancy. Again we 
thought and wrote and finally the name “THE 
TEENAGE CHATTER” filled the bill. It truly 
was a bill for the teacher for I had promised the 
winner an ice cream cone for the prize. As a 
boy thought of the first word, “TEENAGE” and 
a girl added the second word, “CHATTER,” I 
had to pay for two cones instead of one, but we 


all had fun. 


A staff, a name, and now we must let the 
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perspiration roll. Every student had a part of 
the paper to compose, according to his own in- 
genuity and with the help of his fellow editor. 
If you stopped in you could have seen our staff 
with a placard on each desk telling the student’s 
name and title, busily writing or editing a 
column. Our motto: “We work together—for a 


better TEENAGE CHATTER.” 


The work turned in thus far to the copy edi- 
tor, the teacher, was quite outstanding for ninth 
graders. Perhaps, we thought, if our completed 
dummy is good enough, we'll ask permission to 
sell our newspaper to our fellow classmates. 

When the job was finished, the “TEENAGE 
CHATTER” came off the press on time and we 
had fourteen wonderful pages. At least, we 
thought they were wonderful as each student con- 
tributed something to the different pages. 


We received permission to sell our enterprise 
at 10c a copy and felt like profiteers when we 
made twenty-five dollars. We even discovered 
that it’s fun to be a salesman, as the class was 
divided into selling teams of five who sold their 
wares to each class in school. Three of the girls 
composed a clever ditty which they sang first, 
introducing the team. Short poems were written 
on the blackboards advertising the paper. How- 
ever, our product needed little propaganda for we 
sold all our copies and mimeographed fifty more 
to supply the demand. With the money earned 
we voted to purchase a modern lamp for the 
piano in our auditorium, a gift that is needed 
now and we will see in use, at assemblies. 

After all is said and done, we must give 
grades, so why not be realistic? Each student 
evaluated himself by estimating on paper his 
grade for our four individual appraisals and his 
citizenship mark. Surprisingly enough, their 
evaluation seemed tu compare equally with mine, 
the teacher, but by writing down their own 
marks they evaluated themselves and even shared 
in the experience of grading. After discussing 
our four objectives, we agreed that we had suc- 
ceeded in fulfilling each one of these and es- 
pecially “realized the importance of our daily 
newspaper.” 

With the completion of this unit these words 
echoed throughout the classroom, “Can’t we write 
a final issue?” “Gee, that was really fun.” 

All I could reply was “AMEN.” We did 
“get the scoop before the deadline,” and had a 
wonderful time doing it. 
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Ride a Hobby Horse. A great deal of pleasure is obtained and much knowledge 
is acquired when pursuing properly selected hobbies. 


The Edueational Value of Stamp Collecting 


TAMP COLLECTING is very educational 


and fascinating. It gives many hours of . 


pleasure. 

We feel that everyone should have a hobby 
because it helps one to become a better citizen. It 
should be a part of one’s life as it makes one 
more friendly, more understanding, and tolerant. 


This hobby helps everyone to understand 
geography. As an example, the National Park 
series has ten beautiful stamps which help to 
teach us the beauty of the United States. You 
are anxious to learn the location and the history 
of the parks. It creates a desire to visit these 
interesting places and to appreciate the out-of- 
doors. Many stamps of the world have maps of 
their country, as New Zealand, Ireland, and most 
South American countries. You learn the size, 
shape, and the location of countries through 
stamps. 

As an example, in history, we have an air- 
mail stamp from Egypt with a modern airplane 
flying over the Ancient Pyramids. We also have 
stamps with a picture of the Sphinx. A Greek 
stamp has the Parthenon on it and many Greek 
stamps have the finest examples of architecture. 
The design is placed on the stamps to tell the 
world about the development of the United 
States from the “Landing of Columbus” to the 
present day Second World War series, com- 
memorating the Marines, Army, Navy, Coast 
Guard, and Merchant Marine. 


As an example, in science, in the United 
States we have John James Audubon, Luther 
Burbank, Jane Adams, Thomas A. Edison, and 
Alexander G. Bell. 


A stamp of William Tell, also one of his son 
with a bow in one hand and the arrow shot 
through the heart of the apple in the other hand, 
tells the story of a Swiss mountaineer who loved 
liberty. Switzerland tells of her beauty, sports, 
and Red Cross. 


Japan shows her rice fields, pagodas, and 
Fujiyama, a sacred mountain. China’s stamps 
have pictures of rice fields, junk boats, and an 
airplane flying over the Great Wall of China. 
Norway pictures beautiful mountains, fiords, 
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and lakes. Russia pictures athletics on many 
stamps. 

Postage stamps from Australia tell the story 
of “Wild Life” such as the kangaroo, black swan, 
kaola bear, kookaburra, platypus, lyre bird, and 
sheep. Ceylon has pictures of elephants on her 
stamps. Mozambique has the giraffe, zebra, lion, 
hippopotamus, and crocodile. Belgian Congo 
shows palm trees, thatched roofs, and head dress. 
Colombia pictures bananas. Pitcairn Islands: 
oranges; Argentina: melons and _ grapefruit; 
Costa Rica: cocoa beans; Cuba: tobacco. 


As an example of famous people, we have 
Czechoslovakia’s Benes, many countries honoring 
their Kings and Queens, Germany’s Bach and 
Beethoven, and our own Washington and Lin- 
coln. We have, also, United States educators as 
Horace Mann, Booker T. Washington, Frances 
Willard. Pestalozzi, a Swiss educator and cham- 
pion of children, is honored on a stamp featured 
in 1946. Explorers as Teddy Roosevelt, Byrd, 
and Lewis and Clark tell of their expeditions. 
Nicaragua honored Will Rogers on a series of 
air mail stamps. 

The painting of his mother by Whistler, re- 
produced on a beautiful stamp is one of the 
world’s masterpieces. This special stamp was 
issued as a tribute to the mothers of America. 


How To Start A Stamp Collection 
Anyone may start a stamp collection as all 
you need are some stamps, a book to keep them 
in, either a looseleaf book or an illustrated al- 


‘bum, and some hinges with which to attach 


stamps to the pages. You may get your stamps 
from letters found in trunks, attics, basements, 
teachers, friends—also from people who own 
shops such as gift, antique, and toy dealers. 
You may also get them in ten cent or twenty- 
five cent packets and excha: zing with fellow 
collectors. Some dealers send sets and singles 
on approval. You can also order stamps from a 
Standard Postage Stamp Catalog through maga- 
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zines and your public library. Some people col- 
lect singles, blocks, sets, and sheets. 


You may find that some countries interest 
you especially; if so you can purchase from your 
dealer the stamps desired. Perhaps you are more 
interested in Mexico. Its new set of stamps, 
“The Campaign against Illiteracy,” pictures a 
Mexican having the blindfold taken from his 
eyes. There are three Spanish words on the 
heading which mean, “Remove The Bandage.” 
Tell the world Mexico is giving their people a 
better chance for education. Their slogan is, 


“Each One Teach One.” 


To make stamp collecting more interesting 
you try to find the important facts about the 
stamps. 

Stamps take one all over the world, teach 
about their wonderful cities, and the way they 
live. 

Each strange bright colored stamp brings a 
message. Some times it is written in another 
As from Mexico, Central and South 
American countries you have centavos, pesos; 
India and Burma, annas and pies; and Australia 
and Great Britain, pounds, shillings, and pence; 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, ore; Japan, Sen; 
China, Yen. We learn a little of the money 
system of many nations through stamps. 


tongue. 


Some of the values that came from collecting 
stamps are: (1) It increased our knowledge of 
important places and a desire to see them. (2) It 
developed a better understanding of the histori- 
cal background. (3) It works on the imagina- 
tion and arouses and inspires individuals and 
clubs to study and follow up interesting events. 
An example is the project drawing nations of the 
world closer, as shown on the stamp, “Toward 
United Nations,” and one follows up the study 
of the United Nations organization hoping a 
stamp will be issued for it. 


How To Organize A Stamp Club 

You must have interested members, choose a 
date and a meeting place, elect officers capable 
of carrying out their duties, and hold regular 
meetings. 

Fees for club members should be moderate— 
just enough to subscribe to stamp magazines, and 
to buy stamps for treasure hunts, guessing con- 
tests, grab bags, and auction sales, and perhaps 
some refreshments. 

When your club is well organized you may 
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get people who have been collecting stamps for 
some time and can present good pointers on 
stamp collecting. 


Every club will naturally arrange its pro- 
gram to suit itself. A large part of the club’s 
time should be devoted to trading duplicates. 
This is an excellent way to get different stamps; 
and to show your stamps to your friends and 
get to see their stamps. Encourage new members 
by showing them your stamps and telling them 
what fun you have at the club. 


What a happy experience the students can 
have when the stamps offer excitement, adven- 
ture, education, and entertainment, rewards 
which have led to reading magazines and books 
on history, and travel which create a desire to 
visit these interesting places in “Our World.” 

We find stamp collecting correlates with 
every school subject and makes it far more in- 
teresting. We recommend it as a hobby to peo- 
ple of all nations to help build international 
understanding and good will. 

A few of the world’s many stamp collectors 
are Herbert Hoover, Colonel Ralph Kimble, Gen- 
eral Mark Clark, Lily Pons, the late President 
Roosevelt, and many Kings, Queens, and Princes 
of the royal families of the world. 





What You Need 











THE PRESIDENTIAL RECORDER 


All persons interested in the development of 
national elections and the Presidency will wel-: 
come the sixth edition of Walter Tulley’s treasury 
of information. The Presidential Recorder. 


Loaded with information presented in tabular 
form for easy reference, The Presidential Re- 
corder contains such pertinent facts concerning 
elections since 1789 as the candidates, their 
parties, the size of electoral and popular votes, 
the place and date of birth of the victors, their 
profession, religion, and nationality, their age 
at the time of election, and the names of their 
parents, their wives, and the number of children. 


The Presidential Recorder may be ordered 
from A. C. Croft Publications, 100 Garfield Ave- 
nue, New London, Connecticut. Minimum order 
is two for $1.00. All additional copies are .50 
each. An educational discount of 20 per cent 
applies to orders to five or more. 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for November 








Activities vary in November. King Football 
abdicates in favor of indoor sports. The month 
is crowded with more special weeks than any 
other calendar month. The first week is Ameri- 
can Art Week and also National 4-H Club 
Achievement Week followed by American Edu- 
cation Week, National Book Week, and Latin 
American Week. 

Music, drama, and literature are adaptable 
for assembly programs. Spotlight and stunt as- 
semblies, planned by students and sponsors, are 
timely. 


ORGANIZING THE ASSEMBLY UNIT 

Organization of the assembly program de- 
mands pupil-teacher planning. Such procedure 
insures success, remedies self-consciousness, con- 
trols aggressiveness, and promotes cooperation 
from students. On the football field, in the class- 
room, on the stage, teamwork counts. The rules 
of good sportsmanship apply to any situation. 

The guide for creating the assembly program 
is unchartable. Pupils and teachers must seek 
the solution to their own problems. Each as- 
sembly must be planned with the audience in 
mind. 

The merit of any program is the degree of 
audience response. The audience is the judge 
for whom the presentation is given. Therefore, a 
program is judged by its effect upon the listen- 
ers. “Each single item in a speech is to be deter- 
mined by its effect upon the soul” are the words 
of Aristotle. 

According to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, the object 
of all human action is happiness. Among several 
definitions Aristotle states that happiness is a 
self-sufficient existence and “the pleasantest life 
with secure enjoyment.” The constituent parts 
of happiness are nobility, the possession of good 
friends, good children, and wealth; furthermore, 
the physical excellences of health, beauty, 
strength, and athletic ability, also fame, honor, 
good luck, and virtue. Americans add faith. The 
Declaration of Independence proclaims that the 
pursuit of happiness is one of the rights of man. 

Another authority speaks of the wants of the 
audience as the “springs of action” which impel 
all mankind. These are protection, possessions, 
social standing, and sensory pleasures. In the 
high school audience teen-agers prevail. Therein 
lies the problem. They want sensory pleasures. 
To create new sights, new experiences, and high- 
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er ideals is the aim for better assembly programs. 

In accepting this philosophy for basic princi- 
ples, the assembly unit must combine the utili- 
tarian and aesthetic values demanded in modern 
procedure. The aim is to create happiness with- 
in the realm of common knowledge. 

A unit can mean almost any kind of teaching 
procedure. Sometimes textbook authors use the 
term in place of chapter, section, or subject. 
A more critical definition embraces dialectics or 
the art of logical discussion. This unit procedure 
draws upon useful material and experience of 
the group toward finding the solution of a prob- 
lem. 

The introduction or approach should be the 
theme for the desired assembly. Then a prob- 
lem is presented to the group. Questions from the 
members should be tabulated by a recorder or 
secretary. The questions relate to planning, pro- 
cedure, and writing. 

At the second meeting, pupils and sponsor 
plan the organization. The problems are to be 
solved. If the group is large, small buzz groups 
of five or six pupils accomplish more. Each 
group has a leader and a recorder. The assembly 
program develops from understanding the prob- 
lems and creates desirable attitudes through the 
use of the language skills. 

The sponsor has sources of program material 
available. Committees for script-writing and pro- 
duction are named. 

The third meeting is a summary. The out- 
come is evaluated. Parts are assigned and re- 
hearsal schedules are made after the approval 
of the principal has been secured. The consoli- 
dating of ideas through group skills creates the 
desirable program for democratic living. 


EDUCATION WEEK ASSEMBLIES 


Five hundred administrators and teachers at- 
tended the Oklahoma Education Association 
workshop held at the Student Union Building of 
Oklahoma A & M College at Stillwater, Okla- 
homa. At a general assembly a symposium on 
public relations was the outstanding event. “In- 
terpreting Our Schools” was the topic. 

Mrs. Joel L. Burkett, president of the Okla- 
homa Parents and Teachers Association, stated 
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that parents want to know more about the 
schools. She has made a survey and has a 
list of thirty topics. She emphasized the idea 
that parents like to be invited to assemblies and 
programs. 

Milt Phillips, president of the Oklahoma Press 
Association, urged teachers to contact newspaper 
reporters about activity programs, new subjects, 
and new equipment. A representative of Okla- 
homa City TV spoke briefly of the opportunities 
offered by radio and television. 

This assembly of educators formed the nucle- 
us for better interpretation of schools. Many 
Oklahoma and Texas school terms started with 
an all-school assembly. At one Texas school, the 
program included the reading of prize-winning 
themes on “Why I Like to Go to School.” Fac- 
ulty, school board, and pupils met in the stadium 
for an all-school assembly. 

In a rural Oklahoma high school, the all- 
school assembly was held the afternoon of the 
first day in a gymnatorium. New teachers, school 
board members, and new families were intro- 
duced. 

The National Education Association leaflet, 
number 17, suggests a program for continuous 
cooperation with community groups. A talent in- 
ventory or directions on how to get information 
for programs is suggested. Panels, talks, book 
reviews, demonstrations, and films are suggest- 
ed. A chart is made up of available resources. 
Student councils can conduct a talent hunt for 
special performers. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
November 8-14 
General Theme—Good Schools are 
Your Responsibility 
American Education Week has been observed 
for more than thirty years. At first it was co- 
sponsored by the American Legion and National 
Education Association. The aim has remained 
“for the purpose of informing the public of the 
accomplishments and needs of the public schools 
and to secure the cooperation and support of 
the public in meeting these needs.” 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL FOUNDATIONS 
Sunday, November 8 

Pupils should be taught how to read the 
scriptures well. Interpretation by the teacher is 
forbidden but the child can make his own inter- 
pretation by learning the meanings of the words 
and then telling or writing his conception to 
the teacher. This should be done before he at- 
tempts to read to an audience. 

Thinking of the meanings is called timing 
and pacing. Certain pauses are necessary in oral 
interpretation but verb phrases, prepositional 
phrases, an adjective with its modifier must nev- 
er be broken by the slightest pause. 
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Inflections are used to show emotions; melo- 
dy, tone, color, and pitch bring emotion to the 
listeners. 

The scripture reader should be prepared to 
inspire his audience. Opportunities for reading 
will come during the school year as well as 
Education Week. 


LEARNING THE FUNDAMENTALS 
Monday, November 9 

This topic is appropriate for an _ all-school 
demonstration or television show. Even in a 
large school system, knowledge of what others 
are doing is interesting. 

During a series of radio broadcasts by the 
Enid Education Association the following ques- 
tion was received: 

Do you teach the 3 ‘“R’s”? 

A series of programs was broadcast from 
each department. A primary teacher gave a dem- 
onstration showing a little boy and girl learn- 
ing to add. She used chimes, tapping, and vari- 
ous devices. 


The program was well received. The high 
school students were there to discuss the value 
of mathematics in everyday life. They commented 
on how methods had changed. Before the group 
left the studio, numerous calls came from par- 
ents. Over a hundred letters were received. The 
public welcomes such information. 


Short demonstrations of what is done in the 
classroom will interest an audience. 


A good emcee, fast tempo with no lags or 
waits between numbers will be good on Monday’s 
program. 


BUILDING NATIONAL STRENGTH 
Tuesday, November 10 

Health and safety programs are effective on 
Tuesday. Community organizations who are con- 
cerned with health and public welfare have per- 
sons who will participate in an assembly. The 
Knights of Pythias conducted an oratorical con- 
test about safety. Winners gave worthwhile 
orations. 

The Junior Red Cross and the youth organi- 
zations of the YWCA and YMCA can prepare 
good programs for this day. 


PREPARING FOR LOYAL CITIZENSHIP 
Wednesday, November 11 

When planning for an assembly on this sub- 
ject, the pupils should get a definite meaning of 
“loyal.” 

A dramatization of history of the Flag Sa- 
lute, the proper way to salute, and its meaning 
can be demonstrated by different groups. 

“The Star Spangled Banner,” its history, and 
meaning can create the atmosphere for presen- 
tation of the Code of a Good Citizen. The aim 
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can be ten requirements of a loyal citizen or 
the answer to the problem: “How Can We Be 
Loyal Citizens?” 
THE SCHOOL BOARD IN ACTION 
Thursday, November 12 

If the members of the school board are will- 
ing, a demonstration showing procedure used in 
a meeting is interesting. Each member explains 
briefly his work on the school board. The pupils 
should know how much it costs to educate them, 
the value of the building, and the aim. If this 
suggestion is impossible, the students them- 
selves can pay tribute to the school board 
through short interviews, but brief talks from 
board members will create better understanding. 


YOUR CHILD’S TEACHER 
Friday, November 13 
A skit can show contrasts between the first 
day schools and those of today.. A teacher 
panel, “Why I Like Teaching,” can be humorous 
and inspiring. 


PARENT AND TEACHER TEAMWORK 
Saturday, November i4 

Materials for presentation of these topics are 
available at the National Education Association 
but the point is to start early with parent, pupil, 
and teacher planning. When the available ma- 
terial from the National Education Association is 
given to the students, they can make necessary 
adaptations with help of the sponsor or teacher. 

Enid City Schools observe American Educa- 
tion Week by conducting open house for parents 
and friends. Assemblies, radio programs, and re- 
ceptions are held. Student Council members 
serve as hosts and hostesses. Thousands of par- 
ents register every year. Pupils take pride in 
introducing their parents to their teachers. In 
junior high schools, demonstrations on “How to 
Make Introductions” have been given on assem- 
bly programs. 


BAND ASSEMBLY 
Music Department 
Suggested Scripture: Psalm 150 

John Phillip Sousa, often called the “March 
King,” was born on November 9. His birthday 
calls for the introduction of the band at as- 
sembly. 

A good emcee announces the numbers by 
calling the attention of the audience to special 
highlights in each selection. A drum solo is well 
received. The introduction of different instru- 
ments and short histories of their development 
will add interest. A simple demonstration of 
how to play a few notes adds comedy. 

A puppet head can be placed on the glove 
over the hand of a trumpet or cornet player. 
When the puppet plays a few notes, it is always 
humorous. The history of the band in the high 
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school, as well as future plans, make two good 
numbers. 

In addition, demonstrations of twirling, the 
introduction of the drum major, and color bear- 
ers makes the thirty minute assembly. 

The Enid High School Band, under the 
direction of Gerald Hemphill, played two march- 
es: “Instrumental” and “General Douglas Mc- 
Arthur.” In addition, several school songs were 
included on an assembly . 

The nominees for band queen were intro- 
duced. The emcee used the microphone and 
narrated the marches. The song leader led the 
school in songs. 


STUNT ASSEMBLY 
Student Council 
Selected Scripture: Selected According 
to Theme 


A stunt is a short dramatic presentation 
given by a group. Costuming makes an old story 
seem new and interesting. 


Most stunts are humorous but success comes 
by the skill contrived to express an idea. An old 
table or large boxes can become a throne pro- 
vided the draping is correct. 


Stunt Assembly is usually made up of num- 
bers from several groups. Each is allotted ten 
to fifteen minutes. The best assembly has a 
theme as “Thankfulness,” “In Our Books,” or 
Robert Louis Stevenson. The originality is to 
present a stunt from the theme which spotlights 
attention to that particular club or department. 


History offers a treasury of stunt subjects 
and historical reproductions. A touch of novelty 
in lights and costumes will make worn-out sub- 
jects similar to Pocahontas saving John Smith, 
or Washington crossing the Delaware, enjoyable. 


In junior high school and elementary schools 
any fairy tale can be divided into two or three 


scenes. It offers fun in costuming and melo- 
dramatics. 

Songs and music can be used for an entire 
program. Pantomime songs from other lands. 
Scenery, songs and costumes can be used with 
“Yankee Doodle,” “Tenting Tonight,” or “Indian 
Love Call.” 

“Weather” was the theme of a stunt program 
presented by the junior class at the Junior-Sen- 
ior Reception. A weather map was placed behind 
a large-sized television frame. When the emcee 
told about rainy weather, the girls from the 
physical education classes- presented a_ drill. 
Sunny weather was the cotton pickin’, and the 
shrimp boats. Stormy weather was snow and 
the sleighing songs. Skaters waltzed on roller 
skates covered with tin foil. 

Sunny California was represented with Span- 
ish songs and dancing. Chorus and band helped 
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to make the program successful. Three rehear- 
sals were necessary. 


Poetry has been used for stunts. The method 
is to read the poem and act it out in pantomime. 
For stunts, ballads are best. “Lord Allen’s 
Daughter,” and “Barbara Frietchie” are old fa- 
vorites. 

Any narrative poem, full of action and not 
too many scenes, makes good stunts; cuttings 
from Shakespeare’s plays are appropriate for 
stunt assemblies. 


THANKSGIVING ASSEMBLY 
Speech and Visual Education Departments 
Suggested Scripture: Psalm 100 


The Thanksgiving program is generally pag- 
eantry, stunts, or comedy but 3-dimension pro- 
gram is the suggestion for this special day. 
Uncle Sam sits at the side of a screen. He is 
in the spotlight. The chorus, with the accom- 
panist, sits in the front section of the auditorium. 
The screen, the emcee and the audience are the 
three-dimension scope. 


Thanksgiving is divided into the historical, 
religious, and modern phases. 

Uncle Sam asks the audience if they would 
like him to tell them about his forefathers. The 
audience answers, “Yes, Uncle Sam.” 


As he talks, slides showing pictures of the 
Pilgrims are flashed on the screen. The chorus, 
including the audience, sings the appropriate 
songs as Old Hundred and Faith of Our Fathers. 
The words are flashed on the screen. 


If a more elaborate program is desired, pag- 
eantry can be arranged in presenting a Cavalcade 
of Thanksgiving. The emphasis can be placed on 
any of the three phases. The program is com- 
posed of stunt numbers from school organiza- 
tions. The theme, “Let Us Be Thankful,” has 
many possibilities. Numbers showing the May- 
flower Compact, The President’s Proclamation, 
the history of Thanksgiving Day can be used. 


Materials for Assemblies 


American Art Week is sponsored by the 
American Artists’ Professional League, Carnegie 
Hall, New York, 19. 


For information concerning National 4-H 
Achievement Week contact Extension Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 25. 
County Agents also have available material. 

American Education Week: Sponsor, Nation- 
al Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Children’s Book Week, 35th Annual 
Celebration; Sponsor, Children’s Book Council, 
40 West 53 Street, New York 19. Reading Is Fun 
is the theme for November 15-21. 
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THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE TOPIC FOR THE 
SCHOOL YEAR 1953-1954 IS: 


HOW SHOULD WE SELECT THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES? 











DEBATE HANDBOOK 





D WOW SHOULD WE SELECT 








THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES? 








MID-WEST DEBATE SUREAY 


Bermet Weete 

















DEBATE HANDBOOK 
(Extra Copies to the same school) 
SET OF SPEECHES 
(Extra Copies to the same school) 
YOUR GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE REBUTTALS 
DEBATE REVIEW 
DEBATE TIME CARDS 


COMBINATION OFFER 


Consisting of one Debate Handbook, One Set of 
Speeches, and the "Debate Review." 


(Your Guide ra Effective Rebuttals included in C 
offer for $1.00 additional) 


SCHOOL OFFER 


Consisting of five (5) Debate Handbooks, One Set 
of Speeches, and the “Debate Review." 





(Your Guide to Effective Rebuttals included in School Offer 
for $1.00 additional) 


MID-WEST DEBATE BUREAU 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 
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American Education Week 

American Education Week will be observed 
November 8-14 this year. The general theme 
is “Good Schools Are Your Responsibility.” 

American Education Week has been observed 
annually since 1921, when it was established by 
joint action of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Legion. It has always 
been observed “for the purpose.of informing the 
public of the accomplishments and needs of the 
public schools and to secure the cooperation and 
support of the public in meeting these needs.” 

The sponsoring organizations are National 
Education Association, American Legion, U.S. 
Office of Education, and National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


Prepare Special Album 

Stephens photography students combined 
their talents in producing an album of 150 pic- 
tures of Columbia community life to be used by 
the city’s good-will ambassador, Miss Faye 
Kauffman, whose trip to Spain this summer is 
being sponsored by the community. The album 
became a class project which occupied the stu- 
dents for several days as they discussed repre- 
sentative activities to be pictured and combed 
the city for photographs. The pictures will be 
left in Spain at the completion of Miss Kauff- 
man’s tour.—Stephens College News Reporter. 


Kinescope and Educational TV 

First educational television stations will prob- 
ably be widely separated from each other. Basic 
emphasis in the past year has been to interest 
each state in taking first steps toward using 
television for education. Result will be one or 
two stations in a state, and this not in all states 
for several years. 

Following the lead of commercial stations, 
educational television will need some method to 
allow each station throughout the country to 
make use of the better programs produced by 
other stations. Methods presently used by 
commercial television will not be practical for 
educational TV, points out E. A. Hungerford, 
consultant to the Joint Committee on Educational 
Television. Network connections are extremely 
expensive and are not economically justified 
when stations are spaced far apart unless there 
are lots of intervening stations which can also 
be served. Film production is too costly for 
widespread use in educational TV, at least in 
the first few years. 
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The solution to the problem seems to be 
kinescope recordings. Through this means, tele- 
vision programs are reduced to 16mm or 35mm 
motion pictures by the simple method of placing 
a motion picture camera in front of a bright 
television receiving tube and turning out a 
finished product. The method takes advantage 
of all the short cuts of television production, 
including electronic switching and electronic- 
optical effects, and adds only a small cost to 
the over-all production budget. 

While 35mm film is more expensive, good 
kine recordings can be made on 16mm film. It 


will be up to educational TV stations to learn 
how to do this more effectively. Kinescope will 
also provide one of the largest sources for new 
film material to be used in audio-visual libraries 
in schools.—Education Summary 


On the Job Training 

A two-week tryout is arranged for each, 
ninth-grader at Manhattan, with students being 
placed as nearly as possible in the job of their 
choice. The short work period precedes occupa- 
tions study and consideration of training needed, 
college entrance requirements and high school 
courses available and proves excellent motiva- 
tion for educational guidance.—The Kansas 
Teacher 


Nickel Silver 
The ancient Chinese were the first to produce 
the alloy known today as nickel silver. They 
called this metal—a combination of nickel, cop- 
per, and zinc—‘“paktong,” which meant “white 
copper.” The alloy was later referred to as Ger- 
man silver and finally as nickel silver. 


Pan American Day 
A Pan American Student Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Brad Burns, sponsored an 
art exhibit and open house on Pan American 
Day at International House on the University of 
Iowa Campus. The exhibit included original 
lithographs by Luis Alberto Acuna (Colombia) 
and reproductions of paintings by Candido Por- 
tinari (Brazil) from the Pan American Union’s 

loan collection. t 


Teaching Aids on Aviation 
Elementary classroom teachers will soon have 
a wealth of resource units and teaching aids on 
the impact of the airplane on life in the United 
States and the world. 
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This promise comes from the aircraft manu- 
facturers and men and women interested in 
aviation education. 

After the first “urgent needs” of the ele- 
mentary schools have been met, the aviation 
minded educators will develop teaching and 
learning units for secondary schools and the col- 
leges. Eventually, much of the material will find 
its way into textbooks. 

The effort will be paid for by the Aircraft 
Industries Association and will be guided by 
the National Aviation Education Council’s com- 
mittee on materials of instruction.—Nation’s 
Schools 


Any Contribution Will Help 
The people of the Republic of the Philippines 
need your contribution of vegetable seeds. Send 
your packets of bean, tomato, cabbage, mustard, 
eggplant, pea, or squash seeds to SEEDS FOR 
DEMOCRACY, San Francisco, California. 


Three R’s Exclusive 


“We want our children taught the three R’s! 
Fundamentals are being neglected!” Such was 
the cry in one city, according to the National 
School Public Relations Association in a recent 
issue of It Starts in the Classroom Newsletter. 


No interpretations by teachers or system 
seemed to be effective. So. . 


“Next year,” said the superintendent in a 
bulletin to all parents, “We shall organize several 
classes in which only the three R’s will be taught 
by the traditional methods. Please sign the form 
below if you wish your child to be enrolled in 
these classes.” 


Not a single application was received.—Mid- 
land Schools 


Adult Education 

Currently 3,165,900 adults are enrolled in some 
kind of vocational education program sponsored 
by public schools. About 3 million more adults 
enroll in some type of evening scohols, adult edu- 
cation centers, and college extension courses. 
The total is increasing, as well as the number 
of subjects studied, such as safety and driver 
education and civic and public affairs—The Ala- 
bama Education Bulletin 


Reward 

Students in Butler, New Jersey get a special 
reward if they maintain an average of 85 per 
cent or better during the last term of a school 
year: a plane trip for an air-view of their com- 
munity. Superintendent Neil Easterbrook origin- 
ated the plan five years ago—Miss. Educ. Ad- 
vance 
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TV Channels Reserved for Education Indefinitely 

Swamped with inquiries concerning the status 
of the 242 educational television channels re- 
served until June 2, 1953, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission recently released a statement 
that the reservations will continue indefinitely, 
subject to review from time to time. 

The significance of the June 2 “deadline” was 
this: the FCC refused to consider petitions to 
change the table of educational and commercial 
assignment for one year in order to concentrate 
on the processing, consideration and granting of 
new stations in both categories. This did not 
mean that the reservations would automatically 
expire on that date. 

The FCC will now accept petitions to change 
channel assignments in individual localities. Such 
proposals will necessitate rule-making proceed- 
ings, and the Commission will give all interested 
parties, including educational organizations which 
may be involved, an opportunity to participate 
and be heard.—The School Executive 


Library Curb-Service 

A curb-service for bibliophiles is helping to 
solve the parking problem in several cities, ac- 
cording to the American Municipal Association. 

Among the cities now making it possible for 
him who rides to read are Dearborn, Mich., 
Detroit, Oklahoma City, San Antonio, Akron, and 
Newark. In each of these cities, the library has 
established drive-in facilities so that borrowers 
may return books without leaving their cars. 

The Newark arrangement is a metal box at 
the curb outside the library. The’ motorist merely 
stops his car, pulls a lever that opens a chute, 
and drops in his book. Each morning a library 
attendant opens the box and carries the returned 
volumes to the return desk. Librarians report 
that the bookkeeping is simple and that there 
are fewer overdue books.—Nation’s Business 


Aviation Education 

A List of Free Aviation Education Materials 
and Services offered by United Air Lines, Inc., 
School and College Service Dept., 5959 S. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago 38, is available to educators. The 
list includes slidefilms, bulletin board material, 
motion pictures and booklets for teachers and 
pupils.—The Nation’s Schools 


CAPS and GOWNS 


For Graduation. Special money- 
saving plan. Write for full 
details and returnable sample. 
No expense or obligation. Also 
Choir and Choral Apparel. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1025 S. 4th St. Greenville, Ill. 
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GRADUATING CLASS INITIATES 
NEW BUILDING 


This year, in Idaho Falls, we dedicated a 
new two and one-half million dollar High School 
and Civic Auditorium. The Class of 1953, which 
was the first senior class to graduate from the 
new high school, was very anxious to have the 
Commencement exercises as impressive as pos- 
sible. 

We followed the traditional pattern of Invo- 
cation, special musical numbers, Commencement 
address, and Presentation of Diplomas. However, 
our guest speaker, the seating arrangements, and 
a special tableaux added color and beauty to the 
occasion. 

It was our good fortune to have as our guest 
speaker, The Honorable Len Jordan, Governor 
of the State of Idaho. 

The 246 graduating seniors were seated be- 
fore the speaker in the spacious new auditorium, 
and occupied the first 18 rows in the center sec- 
tion. The boys wore black caps and gowns with 
orange and black tassels, and the girls wore 
white caps and gowns with combination orange 
and black tassels. (School colors are orange and 
black.) A row of black alternated with a row 
of white to form a very pleasing pattern. 

With the class leaders and advisors we had 
worked out the formation of our school letters 
—I.F. The girls in their white caps and gowns 
formed these letters and the boys in black caps 
and gowns filled in the rectangular pattern. 

As the curtain rolled back to reveal this beau- 
tiful tableaux, the girls were standing, the boys 
were seated, so the letters would stand out in 
bold relief. All heads were bowed. Then, at 
a given signal from the class song leader, the 
members of the graduating class raised their 
heads and sang their school song. This was their 
farewell to their friends, relatives, and class- 
mates who had come to participate in the Com- 
mencement.—Elmer S. Crowley, Principal, Idaho 
Falls High School, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


OUR GOAL—A HIGHER 
SCHOLASTIC STANDING 
The Student Council of Central High School, 
Helena, Arkansas, in an effort to raise the scho- 
lastic standards of the students, decided to publi- 
cize the Honor Roll for each six weeks period. 
Scrolls were made for the bulletin boards in 
the hall and the Study Hall; lists were placed 
in each home room showing the names of the 
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honor students of that class; and the whole honor 
roll list was read over the public address system 
at the conclusion of each six weeks. 


Each student strived to attain a five-point 
average during the six weeks so that his name 
would appear on the Honor Roll. There even 
was friendly rivalry between the different classes 
and home rooms; each trying to get the largest 
number of names on those lists. The names ap- 
pearing on the lists increased as the weeks pass- 
ed. 

A special committee was appointed for the 
entire year to carry out this project. The com- 
mittee was composed of a representative from 
each grade. Each representative was responsible 
for preparing his own class’ Honor Roll lists for 
each home room. The entire committee prepared 
scrolls for the hall and Study Hall bulletin 
boards. 


The Student Council now feels that we are 
on the right path toward our goal—a higher 
scholastic standard of the students.—Virginia 
Bryan and Clarice Lawhon, Central High School 
Student Council, Helena, Arkansas 


DOING PAPIER MACHE 
MAP WORK 


Here is an idea for an extracurricular activity 

which I have found helpful in tying subject mat- 

ter together with an 

interesting activity 

concerning almost 

any type of study. 

This extracurri- 

cular activity is pa- 

pier mache map 

work. It can be tied 

in with all manners 

of communication, 

transportation, colo- 

nization, expansion of the United States and other 
countries and other units of this type. 


Papier mache map work is very simple as well 
as inexpensive. It is something that everyone 
likes to do. I haven’t found one child who was 
not interested in this type of activity. Its appli- 
cation is such that even the child who is never 
interested in anything, now takes an active part. 
It can be done from the simple map work of the 
third grade to the extensive transportation and 
communication units of the senior high school. 

How do we make papier mache maps? A 
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teacher can get the pupils to bring in one or two 
pails (about 2 gal. capacity), maps from any serv- 
ice station or education association, plywood or 
wood from large packing cases, old newspapers, 
black crayon, bright water color paints, and 
scotch tape. 

First the pail is filled half full with water, 
then the old newspaper must be torn into small 
strips and placed in the water until it is almost 
to the water level. Then we give the boys and 
girls the job they love to do—mush the paper in 
the water until it is the consistency of mud. This 
should take about a half hour. 

While the children are busy tearing the paper 
into strips, placing it in the water, and mushing 
this all up, some other boys and girls are busy 
blackening the backs of the maps. After the 
backs of the maps have been blackened, one 
map at a time is fastened, blackened part down, 
to one of the pieces of wood with scotch tape. 
The outline of the map is then traced, and the 
imprint is produced on the board. Now we have 
the outline of our map on the board. The papier 
mache which we have mushed is now ready to 
be placed within the outline of the map. The 
papier mache, which is soft and pliable, can be 
molded into mountains, valleys, highlands, and 
lowlands, as you so desire. It will harden over 
night when placed over the radiator of your 
room, and remain in the form that has been 
molded. The map can now be painted in the 
colors desired, and the result is a beautiful piece 
of art work. 

As you can see, this simple idea can be ex- 
panded into almost any type of social, economic, 
and business study. Pupils love to do this. Try it 
and find out.—Abe Jaffe, Elementary School, 
Paterson, New Jersey 


REMEMBERING THOSE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


I once had no end of trouble remembering 
to make an often-important general announce- 
ment to the different sections as they came into 
my room. Sometimes it would take me two 
or three days to notify all five groups. Now I 
have six large spring clips nailed to the chalk 
trough behind my desk, one for each section 
and one for my homeroom. I have a secretary 
in each class who puts the clip on my desk when 
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New Style Book showing 
Uniforms IN COLORS. Also 
special designing. Wonderful 
line of samples. Write us first. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1060 S. 4th St. Greenville, Ill. 
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she comes into the room. I find it works won- 
ders in returning papers, checking up on spe- 
cific assignments, and generally keeping my re- 
minder bookkeeping down to a minimum. Once 
you begin using the clip reminders you find 
countless adaptations for the system.—Sidney B. 
Simon, Bradford, Pa., Senior High School; The 
Clearing House 


EXCHANGE DAY IS FEATURED 


A look at “Johnny on His Spot” is the pur- 
pose of Cleveland Heights (Ohio) Exchange Day. 
Held once a year, the day features a three-fold 
program for acquainting staff and community 
with what is going on educationally at all levels. 

The project proudly unveils the constructive 
efforts for better service which are taking place 
throughout the school system. On Exchange Day, 
regular time schedules are suspended. Elemen- 
tary schools are in session from 9 to 11 only; 
junior and senior high schools operate from 1 
to 3. The schedule provides opportunity for in- 
terchange of observation between teachers of 
the elementary and secondary levels. Parents 
are encouraged to observe school procedures 
above the grades in which their children are 
placed. 

Regular classroom activities are carried on. 
Exchange Day is not a show-day, but a regular 
workday presentation. Separate schedules are 
made by building principals so that all activities 
within a building are shown and so that no one 
teacher is subject to over-long observation. 

During noon recess, a luncheon is held in the 
high school cafeteria. Decorations and music are 
provided by the students, and a display of ma- 
terials of a nondepartmental nature is featured. 
These include visual aids, school papers, charts 
of testing results, and community services by 
schools. Remedial reading, speech and hearing, 
school camping, and other special services are 
illustrated. 

Last activity of this three-fold program is a 


social evening sponsored by one of the P.T.A. 
groups.—Education Summary 


AVIATION INSTRUCTION FOR 
EIGHTH GRADERS 


One group of eighth graders at Brookland- 
Cayce Junior High school is fully aware of the 
current aviation education program. With the 
students working in groups, each division with 
its own leader, the classroom is the scene of 
much activity. Using core methodology, all re- 
quired subjects (and many more) are woven 
into the project, “We Go Skyward.” South Caro- 
lina—from mountains to seashore—is studied, 
motivated by aviation. 

Some of the desirable skills resulting from 
this program are the sifting of fact, connecting 
of related elements in reaching conclusions, 
learning how to disagree agreeably, (whether the 
parties involved are acting as individuals or as 
members of a group), and developing a spirit 
of generosity, sincerity, and respect for those 
with whom one disagrees. 

A class trip to the airport led to the correlated 
study of subject matter in several areas. On the 
return trip, from the airport back to school, the 
special bus developed engine troubie during 
which time the boys and girls walked along the 
road enjoying nature study and practicing high- 
way safety rules. Later in the classroom the 
pupils did problems in horsepower, gasoline con- 
sumption per mile, and other related examples 
which provided ample opportunity in the learn- 
ing of arithmetic. 

At the airport the children had learned the 
close connection between weather and the flying 
of airplanes. In school, scientific principles were 
studied in connection with weather and the mak- 
ing of weather instruments, such as the hair 
hygrometer, nephoscope, barometer, and wet and 
dry bulb thermometers. 

“Thank you” notes were mailed, the writing 
of which necessitated the use of the pupils’ best 
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written English and courtesy techniques. The 
class developed reading interests and the boys 
and girls brought in magazines and newspaper 
articles and stories and poems relating to avia- 
tion. 

Geography was included with a study of maps 
showing the route traveled and the surrounding 
territory. 

Class interest and enthusiasm remained at a 
high level throughout the project. Aviation in- 
terest was being used to help teach the conven- 
tional 3 Rs. By learning to work together, pupils 
were developing desirable social skills and the 
ability through actual democratic practices to 
plan and appraise objectively their work as in- 
dividuals and as a group.—Margaret W. Huff, 
Science-Mathematics Teacher, Brookland-Cayce 
Junior High School, South Carolina (S.C. Edu- 
cation News) 


PUPPETRY MAKING IS 
EXCELLENT PROJECT 

It takes little encouragement for children to 
start making puppets, creating stage settings, and 
acting out stories for self expression. But the 
puppets must be completed before enthusiasm 
has been lost. 

An effective way to speed production is to let 
the children model the heads from plastic model- 
ing clay, exaggerating the features. Then take a 
piece of buckram large enough to cover the 
modeled head. Wet it squeezing out the excess 
water. This is draped loosely over the head, a 
rubber band around the neck holding it in place. 
The cloth is then carefully pressed around the 
features and left to dry. 

Next day slit the buckraim down the back of 
the head, remove the plastic clay, and fasten the 
slit together with adhesive tape. Using water 
paints, the children can paint the head, later 
giving it a coat of glaze. Hair may be made of 
paper curl, fur cloth, or yarn; mitten type bodies 
from any white material. Clothes made from 
crepe paper are very colorful and surprisingly 
durable and can be Scotch taped, thus eliminating 
much sewing which is difficult for small chil- 
dren.—Oregon Educational Journal. 
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Com edy Cues 


Six Senses? 

Two men were leaving a movie. One of them 
was very impressed with the picture. “Isn’t it 
wonderful what progress pictures have made 
within a few years?” he asked his companion. 

“Amazing,” his friend replied. “First they 
moved, then they talked, and now this one 
smells.” 








Oh! No! 

When her small son came in with his pants 
torn, the mother said, “You go take off those 
pants and mend them yourself.” Sometime later 
she went in to see how he was getting along 
and found the pants lying on a chair unmended. 
The door to the basement was open though, so 
she called down, “Are you running around down 
there with your pants off?” 

“No, madam,” was the dignified reply, “I’m 
reading the gas meter.”—Ex. 


Riddle Me This 
A duck, a frog, and a skunk wanted to go 
to the movies. The admission was one dollar. 
Which one of the three couldn’t afford it? 
The skunk. The duck had a bill, the frog 
had a greenback, but the skunk had only a scent. 
—Ex. 


Put the Bee on Him 

An irate visitor darted angrily up to the 
beekeeper and complained: “One of your bees 
stung me, and I want you to do something about 
a” 

“Certainly, madam. Just show me which bee 
it was and I’ll have it punished.”—Capper’s 
Weekly 


Not Always True 

A clerk in a department store was serving 
a customer. The manager was strolling through 
the aisle and overheard the clerk say, “No, ma- 
dam, we haven’t had any for a long time.” 

“Oh, yes, we have,” interrupted the manager. 
“T’ll send to the warehouse immediately and have 
some brought over for you.” 

The lady looked startled, then burst out 
laughing and walked out of the store. The man- 
ager reprimanded the clerk. “Never refuse any- 
thing; always send out for it.” 

“Well, you see,” replied the clerk, “she said 
to me, ‘We haven’t had any rain lately’.”—Class- 
mate 
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Ever Meet ; 
A Real ‘Fool’? 


Here is a book that is charm- 
ing, clever, and witty—and at the 
same time serious, authentic and 
inspirational. People young and 
old will find it fascinating reading 
for a spare quarter-hour or for a 
whole evening of leisure. 


Fools and Foolishness 
by 
Harry C. McKown 


Students will enjoy these stories of great men and women of history who 
were called “fools” and whose ideas were called “foolishness.” They will learn 
the secret of greatness from scores of such persons as: John Adams, Louisa 
M. Alcott, Susan B. Anthony, Alexander Graham Bell, Glenn H. Curtiss, Cyrus 
Eugene Field, Benjamin Franklin, Victor Hugo, Thomas Jefferson, Edward Jen- 
ner, Rudyard Kipling, Charles A. Lindbergh, Abraham Lincoln, James Russell 
Lowell, Florence Nightingale, Lester Pfister, Charles P. Steinmetz, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, James Watt, Eli Whitney, and Ray Lyman Wilbur — men and 
women who refused to follow the crowd, to let other people do their thinking 
tor them, or to be shaken in purpose by those who laughed at them and their 
ideas. 


ain aia Aaa ati a lalallala tain in 


Teachers in any field can use these stories to motivate their subjects and to 
inspire their students to greater effort. Each story is an inspirational talk in 
itself. 


Either for special reference or for casual reading, this book belongs in 
every library. 


Price $3.00---postpaid 
Onder Your Copy Now! 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES PUBLISHING CO. 


1041 New Hampshire Lawrence, Kansas 
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The many thousands of social-studies teachers 
whose work has been lightened and made more 
effective by this text will be pleased by the: 


Revised and enlarged edition of 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


by 
FORREST E. LONG ae HELEN HALTER, Principal 


Professor of Education Junior High School 
New York University Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Now: 23 Skills Units in One Volume 


The revised and enlarged 1953 edition is the 9th printing of SOCIAL- 
STUDIES SKILLS, which is now used in thousands of schools because 


of its effectiveness in: 


1. Improving pupil work in social studies. This book offers a systematic way 
of teaching the 23 basic social-studies skills, and a systematic plan for checking on 
pupil achievement in each skill. 


2. Increasing the number of useful skills taught. Schools have been criticized 
for not teaching more concrete, useful skills. But schools using this book can say, 
“Look, we are teaching this skill, that skill — 23 skills useful throughout life — in 
one class!” 


3. Relieving teachers of endless detail. Here is a labor-saving teaching aid that 
rescues many hours of preparation and classroom time, saves the need of formulating 
practice materials and tests, and all resulting mimeographing costs. Pupils do not 
mark in the book, so it may be used by a different class each period. 


List price, $1.95 — 30-day approval. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. x. vons. N'Y. 





